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“PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Art Is Longer 

Wi might blitzkreigs right, and ruthless aggression 

threatens civilization as we know it, the tendency is to 
let fear and its hand-maiden, blind hysteria, distort our sense 
of proportional value. As the Little Man of Central Europe 
daily chalks up the cheap price he has placed upon indi- 
vidual human life—a valuation that negates all that science, 
medicine and art have sought through the centuries—then 
we, in our little personal orbits, are apt to discount our 
humble efforts to make living finer, more beautiful. News- 
paper headlines scream of defeat, our ears are glued to the 
radio to catch the latest guesses of the military “experts” and 
we may well ask “Why work, why struggle?” 

Why? Now, if ever, is the time to work, to think, to keep 
our perspective—that the fineness and beauty of living will 
have gained even while we await the eventual victory of the 
democratic way of life and freedom. Art has survived through 
the ages’ other wars, other swollen Napoleons. And always 
during such times the artists have, because of the very sen- 
sitivity that makes them react so keenly to the impact of 
crises, produced some of their noblest works. 

Read your headlines, but you must return to your studios 
and translate your emotional intensity into hard work. It is 
important what you have to say; all history proves it. Also 
of primary importance are the labors of all those other seg- 
ments of the art world: the teachers, the students, the museum 
officials, the collectors, the critics, the art organizations. Be 
confident that the dive bomber is not the ultimate achievement 
of man’s creative thought. 


The Project Comes Through 
[° THE FepERAL ArT PROJECT ever needed a diploma to 

* justify its existence, that certificate of accomplishment 
may now be viewed at the New York World’s Fair, material- 
ized in the exhibition the Project artists have installed in the 
Contemporary American Art Galleries. Simply stated, it is 
a good show, possessing a higher aesthetic level and more 
frequent peaks of individual achievement than last year’s la- 
mented consensus of 400 jurors who sought to demonstrate 
“Art in a Democracy”—and ended with a dull, vapid com- 
promise on mediocrity. 

The exhibition, well selected to illustrate the scope of the 
Project, does not pretend to present a representative cross- 
section of American art today, and therefore one does not 
look for “name” pictures but rather for just good pictures. 
Of the latter there are many—most of them by artists who 
have not yet attained the invited lists of museum directors. 
It is an exciting adventure to wander through these galleries, 
where youngsters and unknowns so frequently greet you with 
a vital, progressive statement of creative effort. Summed up, 
on the basis of this exhibition, the Project has scored a twin 
triumph: it has helped develop new talent by alleviating the 
worry of daily bread, and it has, by bringing art to the peo- 
ple, broadened the base of the pyramid of art appreciation in 
America. On its record the Project has earned the right to 
become a permanent function of the Federal Government. 

Because it was new—no former Administration ever cared 
a tinker’s damn about the country’s native art expression— 
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the Project made mistakes of administration, mostly mistakes 
of inexperience. That these mistakes, now rapidly dwindling, 
were not fatal to the basic ideology of the Project may be seen 
from the aesthetic level of this one exhibition. It might be a 
good idea to invite the 400-odd Congressmen, who annually 
argue the merits of the Government in art, to make a tour of 
the Project’s galleries, impressing on them that the yearly 
expense of the Project totals but a fraction of the cost of a 
single battleship, and the results are far more enduring. 

As I wrote in Modern American Painting: “Let us focus 
our vision on the coming generations—after the good has 
been recognized and whitewash has done its damnedest for 
the rest—then, when time has softened the harsh edges of 
contemporary personalities, the decision, I believe, will be 
that the Project was worth every dollar it cost, and many 
more.” 


The present exhibition reaffirms that belief. 


Summer in the Colonies 


ITH SUMMER there comes a welcome interlude, a time 

for retrospection and, for some of us, pleasant, profit- 
able days in summer art schools, colonies, classes and camps. 
These schools, scattered across the length of the land, have in 
late years become an increasingly powerful force in Amer- 
ica’s art life. The Dicest, recognizing this force, has in turn 
become something of a clearing house for news of the sum- 
mer art schools, providing accurate, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation about who is teaching where and what. 

Artistically, these summer art classes are sound, appealing 
to two major types: the serious art student who wants to 
utilize to the utmost these best months of the year; and the 
talented amateur who, by learning to wield the tools of art 
no matter how crudely, broadens his cultural viewpoint and 
hence develops into a more appreciative, more intelligent 
patron of the professional artist. Another vastly important 
type of summer student, particularly from the point of fu- 
ture artistic health, is the public school teacher who learns 
to teach more effectively by learning to do. 

Economically, this trend to the summer art class is sound, 
offering the student, sometimes at less cost than the regula- 
tion tailor-made vacation, the advantages of life in art sur- 
roundings, plus all the customary opportunities for sport and 
recreation. They are the training ground for future artists 
and future collectors. 

It would seem that the.summer art class. is designed pri- 
marily for those who realize that yesterday was once today. 


A Monthly Now 


fo SOME PECULIAR REASON the art season is supposed to 
end when summer comes to most of the country and 
before spring arrives in the East—that is June 1. And, be- 
cause of circumstances beyond its control, THe Art DicEest 
changes with this issue from a fortnightly to a monthly. 
Publication dates for the duration of the summer are July 1, 
August 1, September 1 and October 1, at which time the 
regular schedule will be resumed. The July 1 issue will be a 
special devoted to art at the San Francisco Exposition. 

For the sake of an efficient but over-worked circulation 
manager, I would like to ask my subscribers who move with 
the advent of summer to notify us of changes of address at 
least two weeks in advance. Most important is that you in- 
clude your old address with the new. Though Miss Jethro 
has more than average memory, she sometimes is human 
enough to forget where you lived before you moved to that 
favorite summer abode. So please remember: send your 
change of address two weeks in advance; include the old ad- 
dress with your new street number. 

A pleasant summer to you all. 





















THE READERS COMMENT 


Another Congress Resignee 
Sir: It was something of a shock when I, 
as a mere rank-and-file member of the Ameri- 
can Artists Congress, read the recent report 
of the national committee on the subject of 
Finnish relief and the European situation. I 
abhor totalitarianism of all types and certainly 
cannot coincide with their views. I agree 
heartily with George Biddle who, with other 
well known artists, has resigned from the 
Congress. 
—JosEPHINE Y. KoPENHAVER 
Los Angeles. 





To the Point 

Sir: May I take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the DicEst on its excellent work. I 
have found the articles most interesting and 
informative. As to Peyton Boswell’s Com- 
ments, I am glad there is some one who will 
really come out and say what he thinks. He 
is aware of the artist’s problems, and not 
blind to the great racket of exhibitions. His 
May 1 column regarding the 57th Street gal- 
lery (Boardwalk Art) was so very to the 
point, 
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—Ruopa Leste Root, Brooklyn. 


Americans Are Overrated 
Sir: Your latest issue quotes an article from 
the New York Daily News that arouses my 
spirit of fairness and accuracy. In your quota- 
tion one reads that the Editor of the News 
thinks Europeans are warriors by choice, and 
Americans addicted to cultural and spiritual 
values. It seems to me most Americans are 
not concerned with things of the spirit; fur- 
thermore I believe that most Europeans would 
rather sing and paint and play games or 
music than fight or be fought. 
—R. M. Sreete, Jr., Louisville. 


A Pick-Me-Up 

Sir: The Dicest gives me a “lift up” every 
time it arrives. I only wish it came more 
often, but can readily see that is asking too 
much. 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
11 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Silvermine Guild of Artists 


EXHIBITION 
THROUGH THE SUMMER 
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JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 
Paintings 

11 East 57 Street 


—Hosson Pitrman, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Began as a Gift 
Sir: I got my first subscription as a gift 
and now am becoming a patron under my 
own impetus. I think it’s the best five bucks 
I'll ever spend. 
—Marcaret CUMBERLAND 
Washington, D. C. 


‘From. -Little America 

Sir: Greetings from the land of penguins 
and eternal snow and ice. There is a great 
déal of life here in spite of the extreme cold. 
And much to interest the artist in the moun- 
tain areas where not everything is covered by 
white snow. Our voyage of about two months 
in the historic old Bear has been interesting. 
Dodging pack ice and great ice bergs was a 

thrill for we didn’t miss all of them. 
—Leranp Curtis, Official Artist 

with Byrd Expedition. 


Termed a “Creative Force” 

Sir: The Dicest is admirably meeting the 
need it was created to fill. Even without your 
Comments, this would be so. But with them, 
the Dicest is a very real creative force in our 
day. 

“ —Epwarp H. Davis, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Venus Rising: Boucuer (French, 1703-1770) 
Lent by Mrs. Sosthenes Behn 


New York, N. Y., Ist June, 1940 


No. 17 


The Fanatics of Tangier: DeLacrorx (French, 1799-1863) 


Lent by Louis W. Hill 


Masterpieces of Art Provide Brilliant Display at New York Fair 


ENSHRINED in one of the buildings on the 
sleekly modern grounds of the New York 
Fair is a resounding echo of the past. It is a 
visual echo, given substance by 373 paintings 
which mirror 400 years of life and art in 
Europe and America. The exhibits, which are 
organic outgrowths of the cultures and civiliza- 
tions that nurtured the producing artists, pick 
up the stream of those cultures in the 16th 
century and follow it to the end of the 19th. 
In them the political, commercial and aesthet- 
ic fortunes of Europe’s nations are etched on 
art’s timeless record sheet. 

The show graphs the successive rise to 


The Holy Family: Poussin (French, 1594-1665). 
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power of the nations as they passed on or 
surrendered the torch of political, economic 
and cultural leadership to nations newly come 
to world prominence. The ebbs and tides of 
this artistic and commercial dominance are 
traced in buildings, in statues and in paint- 
ings; and these paintings, many of which are 
in the Fair’s Masterpieces of Art show, mirror 
the shift and direction of national leadership. 

Italy, during the Renaissance, described a 
high peak on Europe’s graph, and, in later 
centuries, so did Spain, the Netherlands, Eng- 
land and France. Drawing off the artistic 
cream that made up these peaks, the Master- 


Lent by Mrs. Samuel Sachs 


pieces exhibition, in an epitomic way, recon- 
structs the story of their development. The 
1939 old master show did the same thing, 
but it reached back through two earlier cen- 
turies, to the 13th, and halted earlier, at the 
end of the 18th century. 

The present exhibition, with its accent on 
later developments, is linked more closely with 
American life, because it contains an Ameri- 
can section, in which this country’s art his- 
tory is briefly sketched in, and includes paint- 
ings by the great 19th century Frenchmen who 
aroused so strongly the enthusiasm of Ameri- 
can collectors. 

The exhibition also demonstrates the very 
important réle being played today by Amer- 
ica’s public and private collectors, who, in 
bringing to these shores an ever increasing 
portion of world art, can now provide loan 
shows of the scope and quality of the present 
effort. From the spectator’s point of view the 
show has the added advantage of enabling 
him to study many works which, because they 
are privately owned, are not ordinarily avail- 
able to the public. 

Like last year, the old master show is valued 
at more than $30,000,000 and is presented un- 
der the auspices of Art Associates, Inc., a 
non-profit organization which in 1939 under- 
wrote the cost of the show’s $300,000 gallery. 
Dr. Alexander Hamilton Rice is president of 
the Associates, and Rolf H. Waegen, secre- 
tary. General director of the 1940 exhibition 
is Walter Pach, noted writer and art authority. 
The exhibition committee, chairmaned by Dr. 
Rice, is composed of Millard J. Bloomer, Jr.; 
Alfred M. Frankfurter; Charles R. Henschel, 
president of M. Knoedler & Co., and Germain 
Seligmann, president of Jacques Seligmann & 
Company. 

Prominent in the Italian (and chronologi- 
cally the earliest) section of the show are 
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Triple Portrait: Sim Henry Raesurn (Scotch, 1756-1823) 
Lent by Mrs. Robert W. Schuette 


Raphael’s incisive portrait of Guiliano de 
Medici, lent by the Bache Collection, and 
Titian’s Danae, one of the great Venetian’s 
numerous compositions based on mythological 
subjects, lent by Charles V. Hickox. From the 
hand of his Venetian contemporary, Sebastiano 
del Piombo, is the solidly constructed Por- 
trait of Andrea Turnini. A sculpturesque Venus 
by Bernardino Luini, set in a precisely painted 
yet expansive landscape, is one of the 21 
paintings to come to the Fair from the famed 
Kress Collection. Other Kress loans are several 
major Italian works covering three centuries 
and including Tintoretto’s Portrait of a Man 
in White and Worship of the Golden Calf and 
Veronese’s Baptism of Christ. Also from Italy 
but of later date are Tiepolo’s Timocleia and 
the Thracian Commander, Crespi’s Lucretia 
Threatened by -Tarquin, Guardi’s The Bridge 
with Three Arches, and works by Brescia, 
Magnasco, Pannini, Pontormo and Salviati. 

El Greco, who became an important painter 
under Tintoretto before going to Spain, acts 
as a link connecting the Italian section with 
that of Spain. He is represented by a number 
of exhibits, ranging from such secular works 
as his Portrait of a Knight of Malta (owned 
by George Blumenthal), his Landscape (lent 
by Richard Goetz), and his Portrait of a 
Young Boy (lent by Mrs. Charles S. Payson) 
to the religious subjects, St. Francis (lent by 
Dr. Frederick G. Oppenheimer) and The An- 
nunciation (owned by Ralph M. Coe). Carry- 
ing on the Spanish tradition are examples by 
Murillo (the Wadsworth Atheneum’s St. 
Francis Xavier), Velasquez (Duveen Brothers’ 
The Cardinal) and a group of Goyas includ- 
ing the San Diego Museum’s Portrait of the 
Marqués de Sofraga, the Kress Collection’s 
Woman with Toreadors, John D. Rockefel- 
ler’s Portrait of a Boy and Mrs. Charles S. 
Payson’s Don Vincente Osorio. 

The political ties of the 17th century joined 
Spain to the Lowlands, which were shortly 
to express their material rise in a rich flower- 
ing of artistic production. Reflecting this de- 
velopment are important works, among which 
are Rembrandt’s Portrait of a Girl and Ru- 
bens’ Mars, both from the Kress group; 
Rubens’ Self-Portrait of Artist with Hat, 
owned by Andre de Coppet; Frans Hals’ Por- 
trait of Elizabeth van de Meeren, from the 
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Beuren collection; and Fabritius’ The Adulter- 
ess before Christ, from the T. B. Walker 
Foundation. From ‘Havana Oscar B. Cintas 
sent Rembrandt’s Portrait of a Rabbi in a 
Wide Cap for its first showing in New York. 

Two complete rooms are devoted to the 
British painters, who during the 18th century 
brought to England and Scotland in the field 
of painting a measure of the aesthetic honor 
that had previously been garnered only in the 
field of literature. Here are Bonington, Con- 
stable, Devis, Gainsborough, Hogarth, Hopp- 
ner, Lawrence, Raeburn, Reynolds and Rom- 
ney, all represented by typical, and in many 
instances, by definitely important examples. 

Holding the spotlight in the English section 
are two Gainsboroughs, his Portrait of Wil- 
liam Pitt, loaned by Joseph L. Werner, and 
his Portrait of William and John Truman- 
Villebois, loaned by Carl Tucker; Hogarth’s 
The Sharpe Family, owned by Mrs. Robert C. 
Vose; two Hoppners, and Lawrence’s Portrait 
of Mrs. Annesley and Children, loaned by Mrs. 
Walter O. Briggs. The famous Triple Portrait 


L’Arlesienne: Van Gocu (Dutch, 1857-1890) 
Lent by the Lewisohn Collection 


represents Raeburn and was loaned by Mrs. 
Robert W. Schuette. 

The great role played in European art by 
France is dramatized in the present show by 
one of the greatest assemblages of French 
paintings organized in recent years. Germain 
Seligmann, who formed this section of the 
exhibition, has covered three centuries of not- 
able achievement. 

From the 17th century are works by Pous- 
sin, Philippe de Champaigne and Largilliere, 
including Poussin’s classic The Holy Family 
from the collection of Mrs. Samuel Sachs. 
The highlight of the 18th century division is 
probably Watteau’s Nude (Tue Art Dicest, 
April 15, 1939) from the Kress Collection, a 
vitally alive work not as typically Watteau 
as his Dance in the Garden Pavilion (Dicest, 
Jan. 1, 1939) which was loaned to the Mas- 
terpieces show by the Cleveland Museum. An- 
other important Watteau is The French Come- 
dians from the Bache Collection. In the same 
tradition are the Paters, which inelude The 
Fair at Bezons, and several canvases by Lan- 


Danae: Titian (Italian, 1477-1576). Lent by Charles V. Hickox 
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cret. Boucher and Fragonard are amply rep- 
resented, as is also the satiny, luxurious and 
accurate rendering school characterized by 
Drouais’ A Family Group of the Period of 
Louis XV and Nattier’s Mme. Marsollier and 
Daughter. 


Leading into the 19th century are canvases 
by David, including his M. et Mme. Lavoisier, 
previously seen on loan at the Metropolitan 
Museum and a good example of the academic 
type of work against which the romanticists 
Gericault and Delacroix rebelled. Gericault 
is represented in the show by The Three 
Trumpeters, owned by the Duc de Trevise, 
and Delacroix by Fanatics of Tangier, owned 
by Louis W. Hill. Ingres’ famous Odalisque 
en Grisaille from the Metropolitan Museum 
may be seen, along with Courbet’s La Curée 
from the Boston Museum, Corot’s Nymph and 
La Jeune Grecque, from the Goldschmidt and 
Webb collections, respectively, and notable 
Manet canvases among which are H. O. Have- 
meyer’s Le Chemin de Fer, the Metropolitan’s 
The Dead Christ and the Lewisohn Collec- 
tion’s Soap Bubbles. 


The Degas exhibits range from portraits and 
race course scenes to the more popular ballet 
compositions. The strong individuality of 
Daumier is brought out in his The Laundress, 
owned by the Modern Museum, The Print 
Collector and his Don Quixote, lent by Mrs. 
Charles S. Payson. 

France’s brilliant 19th century achievements 
in painting provide the Masterpieces of Art 
show with a brilliant climax in galleries given 
over to the lustrous, sun-flooded and superbly 
colorful creations of Renoir, Monet, Manet, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Cézanne, Pissarro, Gauguin, 
Seurat and Van Gogh. Among the greatest of 
these are two Renoirs—Moulin de La Galette, 
owned by John Hay Whitney, and Luncheon 
of the Boating Party, owned by the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery—supplemented by the Lew- 
isohn Collection’s Boatmen at Chatou; Le 
Pont Neuf and Girls Bathing, from the Cleve- 
land Museum; Portrait of Tilla Durieux and 
Portrait of the Child, Margot Berard, owned 
by Stephen C. Clark, and Three Bathers, 
owned by Ralph M. Coe. 

The French section ends on the strong notes 
sounded by Van Gogh in his L’Arlesienne, 
White Roses and The Peasant, loaned, re- 
spectively, by the Lewisohn Collection, Wil- 
liam A. Harriman and Mrs. Edouard Jonas; 
and by Cézanne in his Mont Ste. Victoire 
from the Metropolitan, his Still Life With 
Cherries from the Dr. David Levy collection, 
and Portrait of Mme. Cézanne from the Clark 
Collection. 

American painters. are newcomers this year 
to the Masterpieces show, and though there 
are in this division several commendable exam- 
ples, it has, as a whole, the overtone of an 
after-thought. Among the earliest canvases are 
Ralph Earl’s Portrait of William Carpenter 
from the Worcester Museum, Benjamin West’s 
Portrait of Mary Hopkinson from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, John Trumbull’s Sortie 
from Gibraltar from the Boston Atheneum, 
and Gilbert Stuart’s Portrait of George Wash- 
ington, owned by the Mellon Collection. 

Next in order are Eakins’ John Biglen in 
a Single Scull from Yale University; John 
Singer Sargent’s Portrait of General Leonard 
Wood, owned by Mrs. Leonard Wood; George 
Inness’ The Coming Storm from the Albright 
Gallery and Whistler's Nocturne, owned by 
Mrs. Hunt Henderson. Arthur B. Davies’ 
rhythmic Crescendo, from the Whitney Mu- 
seum, leads up to Glackens’ The Soda Foun- 
tain and the vigorous, sturdy Wrestlers by 
George Luks, which, chronologically, terminate 
the American section and at the same time 
the Masterpieces of Art display. 
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BernarDINO Luini (Italian, 16th Century). Lent by S. H. Kress 


Sharpe Family: Hocartu (English, 1697-1784). Lent by Mrs. Robert C 


The Wrestlers: Georck LuKs (American, 1867-1933). Lent Anonymously 
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Modern Puritan: Nan Watson (D. C.) 


I. B. M. Stages Impressive American Art Show 


IF THERE IS at present a new trend in 
American art patronage it is being created 
and given direction by a section of American 
life well able to provide powerful and bene- 
ficial stimulation to art: Big Business. The 
signs of this trend multiply each year. De- 
signers of America’s new luxury liner, the 
S. S. America, turned decoration problems 
over to a large and varied staff of artists. 
Walter Wanger has employed nine top-flight 
painters to record on canvas scenes and 
figures from his current motion picture pro- 
duction. Life magazine has commissioned a 
series of canvases, But the leader in this 
movement this year, and for the past sev- 
eral years, is Thomas J. Watson, energetic 
president of world-wide International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. 

Backing up his enthusiasm with financial 
support for artists, Mr. Watson last year pur- 
chased two sets of 79 canvases painted by 
artists in as many countries, which he dis- 
played at the New York and San Francisco 
fairs as integral parts of his I. B. M. ex- 
hibits. This year, switching his accent to 
America, Mr. Watson, through appointed com- 
mittees of experts in each of the 48 states 
and in all U. S. possessions, purchased 106 
paintings by as many living artists—two 
from each state and possession. One-half con- 
stitute the I. B. M. 1940 exhibit at the New 
York fair, the other half, that at the San 
Francisco exposition. 

Explains Mr. Watson in the foreword to 
his New York catalogue: “In assembling this 
gallery of paintings by contemporary Amer- 
ican artists, a jury of art authorities in each 
of the 48 states and the United States pos- 


sessions was asked to select an artist and a 
painting which it regarded as representative 
of the art and character of the state or pos- 
session. . . . It is hoped that [these paintings] 
will tend to bring about a closer relation- 
ship between business men and artistic talent 
in the future development of American cul- 
ture.” 

The I. B. M. show, which will undoubtedly 
be attended by an audience preponderantly 
business-man in content, should achieve the 
sponsor’s last mentioned objective. The 53 
exhibits, with landscapes predominating, make 
up a show that reflects the structure of 
American contemporary painting. Main beams 
in this structure are vitality, sincerity and, 
in the best examples, technical proficiency. 
The fact that a majority of the exhibits do 
not loudly proclaim their originating States 
is probably more attributable to the nation- 
al character of American painting than to 
failure on the part of Watson’s selecting com- 
mittees to choose works confiningly typical of 
their respective regions, 

Present on the roster of exhibitors are na- 
tionally known painters as well as artists 
largely unknown except in their own com- 
munities. 

For Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, 
who found the show “a great improvement 
over last year’s,” the list was marked by “some 
surprising inclusions and omissions.” Cali- 
fornia, she wrote, “has no brighter or more 
influential light than Millard Sheets. Yet May- 
nard Dixon represents it in the I. B. M. show. 
New York is represented by Georgia O'Keeffe, 
certainly one of the most eminent of American 
painters, but known primarily for her studies 
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Winter Afternoon: Puitip CHENEY (Vermont) 


at New York Fair 


of the Southwest. Alexander Brook or Reg- 
inald Marsh or Guy Pene du Bois, or any 
one of a dozen others would have been a 
more representative choice. From Missouri, 
instead of the redoubtable Thomas Benton 
or Joe Jones, or the lesser known but highly 
competent de Martelly, we find Frederick 
Shane. And from Kansas, instead of John 
Steuart Curry, we find Glenn Golton.” 

Miss Genauer’s point: by omitting so many 
superior talents “the juries have given us a 
show that is not representative and may be 
misleading.” 

For her the most strongly regional can- 
vases were Grant Wood’s snow-covered Iowa 
corn stacks (labeled by city-bred Miss Ge- 
nauer “hay stacks”); Stephen Etnier’s Clam 
Bake, painted on Maine’s rocky shore; Alex- 
andre Hogue’s Dust Bowl, picturing the 
weather-eaten surface of part of his native 
Texas; and Lew E. Davis’ Little Boy Lives 
in a Copper Camp (Arizona). The Davis 
canvas, which the World-Telegram critic ap- 
praised as “one of the more satisfying works 
in the show,” appealed to her for “its fine 
draughtsmanship, interesting patterns and sen- 
sitive painting.” 

For Edward Alden Jewell of the Times, 
the show was uneven. “As proved the case last 
year,” he wrote, “so now the element of super- 
ficial picturesqueness bulks large. At the same 
time technical competence, at least, is usually 
encountered. And again and again artists dem- 
onstrate a capacity to indicate thematic re- 
gional traits without sacrifice of style.” 

In enumerating the particularly meritorious 
exhibits, Jewell noted several with strong 
“derivative tendencies.” Lamar Dodd’s View of 
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Springtime in Indiana: Cuirton WHEELER (Indiana) 


Athens, Georgia, (reproduced in the March 
1 issue of the Dicest) introduced “attractive- 
ly fresh tones,” as did also John Kelly Fitz- 
patrick’s Charcoal Burners (Alabama) and 
Everett Warner’s Snow Flurries (Pennsyl- 
vania). The Dodd canvas, the Times critic 
added “is perhaps still another marginal note 
on Greco’s famous View of Toledo. Jean Paul 
Slusser’s Recessional (Michigan) brings Eu- 
gene Higgins at once to mind, and it seems 
pretty certain that Glenn Golton of Kansas, 
who painted Stubborn Horse, is well ac- 
quainted with typical work by John Steuart 
Curry. Francis Brew Ryan’s Robert Ryan 
would appear to derive straight from Lu- 
cioni.” 

Other I. B. M. exhibits Jewell selected for 
special comment include Kenneth Bates’ Four- 
teen (Connecticut), Grant Wood’s January 
(Iowa), Ambrose Patterson’s Shaker Service 
(Washington), Boardman Robinson’s Land- 
scape (Colorado), N. C. Wyeth’s Three Fish- 
ermen (Delaware), Frank W. Benson’s River 
in Flood (Massachusetts), Paul Sample’s Go- 
ing to Town from New Hampshire (repro- 
duced in the Sept., 1937, issue of the Dicest), 
John R. Brabach’s Taking the Hurdles (New 
Jersey), Alexandre Hogue’s Dust Bowl, 
Georgia O’Keeffe’s Sunset, Long Island, Rob- 
ert C. Caples’ Anatomy of the Storm (Neva- 
da) and Stephen Etnier’s Clam Bake (Maine). 

“The show, which has its weak spots al- 
most as a matter of course,” wrote Carlyle 
Burrows of the Herald Tribune, “is liberally 
studded with good pictures. They are on the 
conservative side, for the most part, but rep- 
resentative of conservatism in progressive, 
contemporary forms.” 

“Some of the high lights that may be 
pointed out in the pattern of the work dis- 
played,” continued Burrows, “are regional in 
their interest and throw light on the local- 
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ities the artists represent.” Among these he 
named specifically Dale Nichols’ painting of 
Illinois wheat fields, Etnier’s depiction of the 
Maine coast, and the exhibits of Paul Sample, 
Everett Warner and Alexandre Hogue. “One 
of the most forceful of these subjects, in paint- 
ing, drawing and dramatic emphasis on com- 
position, is the picture Three Fishermen, 
which N. C. Wyeth shows representing Dela- 
ware.” (Reproduced on page 13.) 

Burrows’ final reaction, which was in full 
harmony with that of his metropolitan con- 
freres: “The whole exhibition suggests a cer- 
tain unity of character, a character essentially 
American.” 

A complete list of both the New York and 
San Francisco I. B. M. exhibitors was pub- 
lished in the May 1 issue of THe Arr Dicest. 


“America at Home” 


THE DESIGN and furnishing of homes, this 
country’s fifth largest industry, is represented 
at the New York Fair by a large exhibit called 
“America at Home.” Most prominent section 
of this show is a handsomely installed series 
of 15 rooms by outstanding decorators, de- 
signers and architects from all sections of the 
country. Each room, designed for a specific 
purpose and purse, illustrates the theme idea 
expressed in its title. 

The 15 themes: Winter Hide-Out in the 
Adirondacks; Blue Heaven; Seven Days; Be- 
ginner’s Luck; Peachtree Street—1940; Penn- 
sylvania Hill House; Unit for Living; Living 
Kitchen; South of the Golden Gate; Noith 
Pacific Slope; Retired on an Income; Parents’ 
Retreat; Musicorner; Coffee and Cigars at 
16-B; Tulips and Sport Shack. 

To James W. Holden of the New York Su” 
the exhibit is “one of the best collections of 
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Little Boy Lives in Copper Camp: Lew Davis (Ariz.) 


modern rooms ever shown,” but, despite this, 
it highlights a shortcoming among modern 
decorators: too great a tendency “to depend 
on architectural background for interest,” 
rather than on purely decorational themes 
and elements. 

Probably the most striking omission, from 
the point of view of the artist, is the almost 
complete absence of paintings, sculptures, wa- 
tercolors and prints from these schemes of 
decoration. The gap between producing artists 
and practicing decorators is obviously a very 
wide one, a condition that both artist and 
dealer know only too well. The machined aus- 
terity and the rigid angularity of some of the 
displays might well have been softened by 
the incorporation into the designs of pictures 
or sculptures of quality. 

America’s artists would like to ask if the 
interior decorator knows enough about con- 
temporary art, aside from Marie Laurencin 
and Louis Icart, to suggest appropriate art 
for a livable home. Evidence in recent years 
calls for a negative answer. Original art is no 
longer the monopoly of the rich. Etchings and 
lithographs by the country’s best artists range 
from $5 upwards. Works by noted sculptors 
in limited editions may be had for as little 
as $50 or $75. Watercolors by top-flight ex- 
hibiting artists range from $50 to $300, and 
oils by the biggest names in American art 
can be owned for from $300 to $3,000. 

While not being the exclusive hall-mark of 
cultural literacy, possession of aesthetically 
competent works of art always has been and 
always will be one of the surest signs of cul- 
tivated, cultured living. A few years ago a 
London magazine tried to blast open the 
closed minds of the decorators with a slogan: 
“Bare Walls Denote Bare Minds.” Evidently 
our New York Fair decorators either didn’t 
see or didn’t believe. 
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Windmill: Jennie Macaran (Colorado) 


Hauntep by the memory of the 1939 
“American Art Today” exhibition (a test-tube 
offspring of Democracy in Art and the super- 
jury system that resulted in a dull, aching 
void), the New York World’s Fair authorities 
this year turned their art building over to the 
Federal Art Project and are presenting a de- 
cidedly better picture of American Art. 

The display is greatly enlivened by a series 
of changing exhibits representing work by 
not only the WPA artists, but also various 
art societies of New York who will exhibit 
as guests of the Project. Through the summer, 
visitors will be able to see the best art of 
the Project and also that of such diverse 
groups as the National Academy, the Ameri- 
can Abstract Artists, the American Artists 
Professional League, the New York Water 
Color Society, and several other groups. Ad- 
mission at all times is free: hours 10 to 10. 

For its May opening, the contemporary show 







Thorne Models on View 


The famous Thorne Miniature Rooms 
—tiny architectural models of period 
interiors done by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne—are on exhibition this year 
at the New York World’s Fair. They 
are installed in a special gallery in 
the Contemporary Arts Building, ad- 
mission 25 cents. 

When first exhibited at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, and later at the San 
Francisco Fair last year, the Thorne 
Miniature rooms proved to be one of 
the best box office attractions in art. 
Though tiny in size, the models are 
complete and authentic scale repro- 
ductions of actual rooms from Gothic 
to French Modern periods. The thirty 
rooms provide a pictorial history of 
decorative arehitecture showing such 
styles as Louis XIV, XV, and XVI, Em- 
pire, Directoire, German Baroque, 
French Modern, etc., fully equipped 
with furniture of the period. 

At the present time a series of Amer- 
ican period rooms are being prepared 
by Mrs. Thorne and will be exhibited 
in the early Fall in Chicago. 
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Approaching Storm: Rosert ArcHEeR (New York City) 


Art Project Highlights Living American Art at New York Fair 


represented mainly the work of the Federal 
Art Project, and included three circuit ex- 
hibitions assembled mostly from the Project 
art by the Museum~-of Modern Art. In addi- 
tion, there are several galleries devoted to 
the easel, mural, watercolor, Index of Ameri- 
can Design, graphic and sculpture divisions 
of the Project, demonstrations of technique, 
and two invited print exhibitions: one from 
the American Society of Etchers, the other 
from Honolulu printmakers. 

Beginning June 1, and replacing the Modern 
Museum circuit shows, will be two group 
guest exhibitors, the Allied Artists of America, 
a predominantly conservative organization, and 
the New York Water Color Club. On June 19 
these two groups will give way to an exhibi- 
tion by the New York chapter of the American 
Artists Professional League and the American 
Abstract Artists, which carries to July 8, and 
will be supplanted July 27 as guest exhibitions 
by the National Academy group and the Amer- 
ican Watercolor Society. Thus, throughout the 
summer the shows will be constantly changing 
to present varied aesthetic doctrines in con- 
temporary art. Also, the Federal Art Project 
section of the show will be revolving con- 
tinually. 

In a determined attempt to produce a better 
show than last year’s, the Federal Art Project 
has selected some of its best works for the 
present exhibition. The large, light-flooded en- 
trance hall has been hung with murals, mo- 
saics, tapestries and other wall decorations by 
Project workers which immediately set a pro- 
fessional tone to the whole show. 

A decorative panel by Anton Refregier to 
be installed in the Rikers Island Peniten- 
tiary, illustrates the Project’s attention to ap- 
propriateness in murals. Its theme, Recon- 
struction, is presented cheerfully and with 
simple dignity. Studies from Edward Laning’s 
New York Public Library murals; heroic 
smooth-drawn figures in Eric Mose’s Lincoln 
Hospital mural; the dashing movement of 
Lewandowski’s Milwaukee Junior High School 
mural; and Philip Guston’s Queensbridge 
Housing Project murals are other outstanding 
exhibits in this section, as are, particularly, 
the sparkling mosaic compositions by Max 
Spivak and Byron Browne and a rich green 
tapestry by Hilaire Hiler. 

In several adjoining galleries the work of 


the Index of American Design provides a 
Hall of Wonders to those laymen who marvel 
at accurate representation in art. These plates, 
reproducing in watercolor the arts and crafts 
of early American times, are so expertly done 
by Project workers from all parts of the coun- 
try that some actually fool the trained eye. 
The guide stationed in this gallery (a Ken- 
tuckian) tells many amusing stories of bets 
placed, of indignant protestations, and of ram- 
pant scepticism concerning some of the water- 
color renderings of textiles, so life-like they 
seem. 

The three Modern Museum traveling shows 
are entitled, respectively, Thirty-Five under 
Thirty-Five, the Face of America, and Ro- 
manticism. The first represents the work of 
a group of young artists and contains many 
vigorous examples. Nicolai Ziroli’s Artificial 
Flowers; Fred Adler’s Still Life with Her- 
ring; Joseph Hirsch’s Hero; Jennie Magafan’s 


All Styles, All Schools 


Following is the complete schedule 
of guest exhibitions at the American 
Art Today building at the New York 
World’s Fair. These shows will supple- 
ment the main exhibition, that of 
W.P.A. art, which is to be changed at 
least twice during the summer: 


June 1-19: Allied Artists & New York 
Water Color Club. 

June 20-July 8: American Artists Pro- 
fessional League & American Ab- 
stract Artists & Society of Modern 
Artists. 

July 9-27: National Academy & Amer- 
ican Water Color Society. 

July 28-August 15: American Artists 
Congress & An American Group. 
August 16-Sept. 3: National Sculp- 
ture Society & Sculptors Guild, Inc. 
Sept. 4-22: National Society of Mural 
Painters & Mural Artists Guild of 

United Scenic Artists. 

Sept. 23-Oct. 11: National Associa- 
tion of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors & N. Y. Society of Women Artists. 

Oct. 12-31: United American Artists & 
Harlem Artists Guild. 
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The Windmill; Fletcher Martin’s Trouble in 
*Frisco; Jack Levine’s Feast of Pure Reason 
and a landscape by Karl Fortess are among 
the most prominent. In the group devoted to 
Romanticism are powerful canvases by Donald 
Forbes, Roff Beman, Stuart Edie, Raymond 
Breinin and Robert Archer. 


The third of the three Modern Museum 
circuit shows is a pictorial representation of 
the face of America: its farms, cities, people, 
activities, its outward aspect. In this section 
are Adolf Dehn’s Florida Symphony; Law- 
rence Lebduska’s Monastery Farm; a Junk 
Yard by Aaron Bohrod; Cameron Booth’s 
Street in Stillwater, and Springtime by Joseph 
Vavak. The sculpture, scattered inconspic- 
uously through the galleries, does not reach 
the same level as the painting, a notable ex- 
ception being Concetta Scaravaglione’s Girl 
Reading. 

The note of cheer and decorative brightness 
which is sounded in the entrance hall with 
the display of murals (in which appropriate- 
ness to surroundings is an important factor), 
and is echoed in the section devoted to water- 
colors (in which the medium itself allows no 
brooding nor chewing over), sometimes gets 
lost under the drone of depressive easel paint- 
ings in the other galleries. The Federal Art 
Project exhibition has, like last year’s show, 
its full measure of subject matter pictures 
devoted to broken down people, broken down 
houses and broken down landscapes. These 
paintings are inevitable in any group of WPA 
artists. However, at surprisingly frequent in- 
tervals, a canvas rings out with full artistic 
content in which form counts more than sub- 
ject matter. 

Among the works outstanding for this qual- 
ity are Abraham Harriton’s full-bodied, semi- 
abstract Still Life; John McCrady’s stylized 
interpretation of Temptation as it occurs be- 
low the Mason and Dixon line; Edward 
Chavez’ landscape of The Watering Tank; 
and Rifka Angel’s writhing wax painting, 
Scarf Dancer. Others of this calibre are Man- 
uel Tolegian’s Water Front, in which light 
dances spiritedly through a melange of forms; 
Stuart Edie’s Winter Landscape; the darkly 
decorative Buffalo at Night by Hester Miller 
Murray; and the hard linear realism of Ivan 
Hoon’s Self Portrait. 

The three galleries devoted to watercolors 
and gouaches done by the Project artists run 
the gamut of styles and techniques, and they 
indicate that a healthy freedom prevails. Sev- 
eral of the paintings are already allocated: 
Earl Kerkam’s Head to Evander Childs High 
School; Zoltan Hecht’s Central Park to 
Theodore Roosevelt High School; Frederick 
Knight’s Sand Piles to Winthrop Junior High 
School; and both Julien Levi’s Anchor and 
Joseph di Martini’s WPA Caravan Theatre 
to the John Adams High Schools. In these 
and in other allocations (in the oil section, 
for example), it is evident that the school 
principals who request the paintings have bet- 
ter than average art taste. They place a pre- 
mium upon artistic merit. Among the other 
prominent works included in the watercolor 
section are George Constant’s Easter; Dong 
Kingman’s Green Trees in Golden Gate Park; 
and several paintings by Red Robin. 

Moving on to the print galleries the visitor 
is confronted with an exhibition that cuts a 
broad swath in contemporary American graph- 
ic arts. There are 100 etchings by members 
of the Society of American Etchers; 25 minia- 
ture etchings by the same group; more than 
100 WPA prints in all media, including the 
silk screen process; and 50 Hawaiian prints. 
Technical virtuosity shines brightly in the 
S.A.E. group of prints, while in the tiny min- 

[Continued on next page] 
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Waterfront: Manuet Torectan (New York City) 


Brumett’s Cornfield: Rorr Beman (Illinois) 
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The Bridge: Cameron Bootu (Minnesota) 
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Sall Life: ABRAHAM Harriton, (New York City) 


iatures it reaches triumphant proportions. John 
Taylor Arms who helped select this section 
of the show has again assembled one of his 
notable exhibitions. 

One broad generalization that could be ven- 
tured in connection with the print section is 
that the Project artists have perhaps less tech- 
nical command of their mediums than the 
members of the Society of American Etchers, 
yet they display, at the same time, a livelier 
sense of the dramatic, of the moving and 
dynamic elements of picture making. The 
Hawaiian printmakers are essentially closer 
to the Society of Etchers in their aim, most 
of their prints being essays in technique and 
in an attempt to capture the languid spirit 
of their mild, melodious little islands. As a 
group, the Hawaiian prints stand up sturdily. 

Such are the broad lines of the Contempo- 


The Driller: Harotp Leuman. Detail 
of Mural Which the Federal Art Pro- 
ject Has Installed on Riker’s Island. 





rary Art Show at the 1940 edition of New 
York’s World Fair. Under the direction of 
Joseph A. Danysh, former Regional Director 
for the Project in I? western States, the ex- 
hibition has sparkle, educational interest, vari- 
ety, and excellent merit. This, together with 





Girl Reading: ConceTTA SCARAVAGLIONE 


the demonstrations of techniques and proc- 
esses—where the Project artists actually work 
on their assignments and where John Q. Tax- 
payer may ogle all he cares and decide whether 
it’s boondoggle or it’s art—allows the spectator 
himself to participate. 





Fourteen Van Goghs 


Tue NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT'S collection 
of 14 paintings by Vincent Van Gogh which 
were shown last year at the Golden Gate 
exposition, but have not been publicly ex- 
hibited in New York, will be available to 
New Yorkers from June 6 to 30 at the Hol- 
land House, Rockefeller Center. Admission to 
the show will be by card which may be se- 
cured free of charge by writing to the Hol- 
land House Corporation, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 

In addition to the Van Gogh exhibition, Hol- 
land House will also sponsor a Netherlands 
East Indies Fine Arts exhibition, arranged by 
Mrs. Helen Rubia Spoor, Dutch art authority 
and collector, formerly of Amsterdam. This 
show will be opened June 11 and will com- 
prise 100 objects of native arts and crafts, 
including jewelry, wood and ivory carvings, 
masks, and textiles made by the “ikat” meth- 
od—an intricate weaving technique that has 
been nearly lost to civilization. Among the 
islands represented in the show will be Su- 
matra, Bali and Java. 

The 14 Van Gogh paintings, which were 
exhibited recently at both Harvard and Yale 
are: Van Gogh’s House at Arles; Evening; 
Field Under a Stormy Sky; Seascape; Wheat- 
fields; The Garden of Daubigny; Self Por- 
trait; Cypresses; Farm in Sunset; Flowering 
Almond Branch; The Reaper; Landscape 
with Rabbits; Still Life, Flowers; Still Life, 
Potatoes. 





What of Holland’s Art? 


The sudden transformation of Holland into 
a battlefield gave rise to many speculations 
as to the fate of that nation’s museums, in 
which are guarded the treasures handed down 
by the great masters of her illustrious 17th 
century. 


In a special cable to the New York Times, 


G. Bolkestein, Netherland Minister of Edu- 
cation, Art, Science and Education, reported 
that “months before the war we took pre- 
cautions to move famous pictures from State 
museums to spots in the country where they 
would be immune from air attack and bom- 
bardments. We also took steps to build con- 
crete cellars in sand dunes at secret places 
to which the treasures were to be trans- 
ferred. 

“These hiding places were not ready when 
the Germans invaded the Netherlands, but I 
think one can say all our masterpieces are 
in safety. Municipal art galleries are not the 
concern of the State, but precautions have 
been taken.” 

The ultimate status of the pictures will be 
determined only by the outcome of the present 
conflict. Appropriation of art treasures as 
spoils of war is not a new possibility, prece- 
dents having been set by most nations, includ- 
ing France, whose Napoleon practiced the art 
with rare gusto. 





Could This Be ‘Feverism”’ ? 


Cincinnati’s current medical phenomenon, 
the “Volcanic Girl,” whose temperature zooms 
frequently to 112 without disastrous physical 
effects, goes abstract and even surrealist when 
under the heavy wattage of a brain wave. 
Jane Stafford of the New York World-Tele- 
gram visited the smouldering maiden and re- 
ports: 

“Hazel looked and talked like any normal 
pretty 23-year-old girl when she received us 
in a becoming hostess robe. But her brain 
wave records are not normal. They are like 
those of an epileptic and the drawings she 
made of an art teacher show abnormality. She 
may start with a prettily drawn girl’s head, 
but when she is upset the drawing becomes 
an abstraction, nothing but a swirl not unlike 
the drawing a surrealist artist does on pur- 
pose to record subconscious thinking.” 
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Art in Foreign Pavilions 


Curtailment of foreign participation 
in the New York World’s Fair is re- 
flected in the smaller number of art 
exhibits in the section of foreign pa- 
vilions. Nevertheless, there are enough 
good foreign shows to keep the art en- 
thusiast on forced march. 

The French Pavilion has the largest 
exhibition. Here the visitor will find 
modern French art in paintings and 
sculpture by not only the favorites of 
the American art press, but by many 
otherwise unknown artists. Also, there 
is an excellent old master exhibit en- 
titled “Five Centuries of French His- 
tory Reflected in Five Centuries of 
French Art.” 

The Italian Pavilion has a large con- 
temporary Italian show (the same as 
last year’s); the Polish Pavilion has 
both contemporary paintings and old 
masters from the collections of Polish 
residents of U. S. England has no show 
this year. Norway and Iceland both have 
large displays of their own contempo- 
rary art. Switzerland has an extensive 
folk art exhibition; Japan has a show 
of scroll paintings. The Jewish-Pales- 
tine Pavilion has an exhibition of paint- 
ings, sculpture and theatre designs. In 
the Inter-American Pavilion (formerly 
the Argentina exhibit) there will be a 
constantly rotating exhibition of Latin- 
American art and craft work. 
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Wyeth Represents Delaware 


Below is reproduced Delaware’s representa- 
tive in the International Business Machines’ 
contemporary American painting exhibition at 
the New York World’s Fair—N. C. Wyeth’s 
Three Fishermen. Delaware’s educational sys- 
tem provides art instruction even in one-room 
schools, one result of the impetus which 
Howard Pyle, famous illustrator, gave art ap- 
preciation in Delaware when he opened his 
school in Wilmington at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Wyeth, one of the notable group of Pyle 
students, is today a veteran, recognized artist, 
sire of the prominent “Wyeth Dynasty.” 
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Paul Ellerby, Writer: Witrorp S, Conrow, 


Conrow Portrait in Allied Artists’ Show 


Witrorp S. Conrow’s informal portrait of 
Paul Ellerby, Writer, exhibited in the circuit 
show of thirty of his portraits which travelled 
recently through the South on exhibition in 
city and university museums, is now on view 


in the Allied Artists of America exhibition at 
the New York World’s Fair. The latter or- 
ganization is one of 16 New York art societies 
invited to exhibit during the summer at the 
American Art Today building where the Fed- 
eral Art Project has its impressive World’s 
Fair show. 

The subject of the Conrow portrait is the 
loved author of short stories who was hon- 
ored by inclusion in the O’Henry selections of 
“Best Stories of the Year.” The large canvas 
won especial comment when shown at the 
Person Hall Art Gallery, University of North 
Carolina, and at the galleries of the Augusta 
(Georgia) Art Association. 

Mr. Conrow, one of the self-effacing wheel- 
horses of the American Artists Professional 
League (serving as its National Secretary) is 
best known as a portrait painter from whose 
Carnegie Hall studio come many portraits of 
distinguished Americans commissioned by 
schools, colleges, governmental agencies and 
private industry. Though an infrequent ex- 
hibitor in the New York art galleries, Mr. 
Conrow keeps in close touch with art activ- 
ities through his devoted association with the 
A.A.P.L., to which he gives considerable time. 
He is also active in alumni affairs at Prince- 
ton University, of which he is a graduate. 


New Springfield Director 

Frederick B. Robinson, former assistant di- 
rector of the Boston Museum, has been ap- 
pointed to the directorship of the Springfield 


(Mass.) Museum of Art, succeeding John Lee 
Clarke, Jr. 
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Dolores Del Rio: Dieco Rivera 


The Two Fridas: Fra (Rivera) KAHLo 


Mexico’s Art Through Twenty Centuries Installed in Modern Museum 


A TROPICAL FIRE smolders behind the 
smartly tailored, urbane walls of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. There, for the 
duration of the summer, is the greatest ex- 
hibition of Mexican arts and crafts ever as- 
sembled. It has the color of blood and brown 
earth. 

From the earliest times in Mexico, when a 
race of unknown Indians had erected one of 
history’s great civilizations; through its mu- 
tations, decline and bloody murder at the 
hands of Spanish conquerors; through the 
torturous Europeanization of the country; 
through the rebellions, treasons, exploitations 
and struggles for freedom, up to the point 
where Mexico stands today—with allegiance 
divided among Quetzalcoatl, Christ, Marx and 
Mammon—through these twenty full centur- 
ies the show traces one constant Mexican ac- 
tivity: its art. 

For all the torn history, volcanic racial 
changes and seeming paradoxes, Mexico has 
a pattern overlaying its art history. Strangely, 
there is a kinship of form and formula reach- 
ing from the art of Quetzalcoatl to that: of 
Marx, and the dramatization of this cultural 


te 


lent by National Museum. 
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Right, top to bottom: Warrior holding a club, earthenware, pre-Spanish, lent by 
National Museum; glazed earthenware plate, mid-19th century “popular art,” from 
Puebla; San Diego de Alcala, polychrome wood bust from mid-17th century, Colonial 
period, lent by Museum of Religious Art, Mexico City; The Franciscan, detail of fresco 
in National Preparatory School, Mexico City, by Jose Clemente Orozco, 1925. 


pattern is the show’s most important contribu- 
tion. 

The 3,000-item exhibit is staged in collab- 
oration with the Mexican government which 
has lent liberally from its national collections. 
Under the supervision of Dr. Alfonso Caso, 
commissioner-general for the exhibition, it has 
been selected and arranged in four major 
groups. The first of these, the pre-Spanish 
section, was selected by Dr. Caso. The arts of 
the Colonial period were arranged by Prof. 
Manuel Toussiant; Roberto Montenegro se- 
lected the folk art section; and Miguel Covar- 
rubias arranged the modern art section. These 
four divisions comprise “Twenty Centuries of 
Mexican Art,” as the show is officially titled, 
though in point of time the separate divisions 
are hardly equal. Modern art in Mexico is 
only twenty years of age. 

Religion has been the inspirational well- 
spring for most Mexican art. The ancient 
sculptures, the pottery, jewels and other ob- 
jects from the Maya, Totonac, Olmec, Tara- 
scon, and Aztec cultures are devoted almost 
entirely to ceremonial religious purpose. The 
sculptures generally depict the head of some 


A Cavalcade of Mexican Art 


Opposite page. Left column, top to bottom: Earthenware incense burner, Zapotec 
culture, lent by National Museum, Mexico City; Carved stone Eagle Knight, Aztec 
culture, lent by National Museum; “Palma” stone carving of arrows, Totonic culture, 
lent by National Museum; detail of mural, Reconstruction of Mexico, by Roberto Mon- 
tenegro, 1922-23, fresco at the former convent of San Pedro and San Pablo, Mexico City. 

Center row, top to bottom: Immaculate Conception, oil painting by Baltasar de Echave 
Ibia, Spanish Colonial period, 1620, lent by National Academy of San Carlos; View of 
Sanctuary of Ocotlan at Tlaxcala, mid-18th century example of Pueblo and Churriguer- 
esque styles; “Palma” (or palm-shaped) stone carving from Vera €ruz, pre-Spanish, 


leading diety in the agrarian civilization that 
preceded European conquest. These are among 
the world’s great carvings—sensitive, filled 
with an austere formal beauty and yet often 
profusely embellished in detail with natural- 
istic ornament. 

The inclusion of many of Mexico’s most 
prized art treasures makes this pre-Spanish 
section probably the most important of the 
four. One huge relic from the war-like Aztec 
culture, a three-ton sculpture of Coatlcue, is 
represented by a cast installed in the museum 
garden, the original being too heavy to trans- 
port to New York. It shows the fundamental 
characteristics of this early native art: myth- 
ical subject matter with naturalistic detail. 
A nobly carved stone head of an Aztec war- 
rior; a Mayan Resting God, cubistic in treat- 
ment; several sacrificial yokes, - beautifully 
carved with ceremonial devices; a Totonac 
“palma” stone representing a quiver of ar- 
rows—these are some of the more important 
objects in this early group. 

The story of the Spanish conquest of Mex- 
ico is one of the most familiar chapters in 
world history, familiar because of its bloody 
thoroughness so akin to the fate of Poland 
and Holland today. The plundering hordes 
administered a swift coup de grace to an ail- 
ing civilization, and, the missionaries follow- 
ing them, set up a Spanish colonial state. For 
his early ceremonial religion the Spaniards 
gave the Indian a ceremonial Spanish Catholi- 
cism, and for his creative talents they fur- 
nished a new release. 

During the Spanish Colonial period, Spain 
itself was in the midst of a baroque extrava- 
ganza. The paintings in New York’s exhibit 
from this period are, for the most part, pro- 
vincial variations of Spanish painting, but in 
the field of architecture the native Mexican 
genius is re-asserted. Given free hand in his 
luxuriant disposition of carved detail, the In- 
dian craftsman found a sympathetic style in 
the baroque passion for ornament. He carried 
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Matthew 6:19—Lay not up for yourselves 


treasures upon earth: Pau SAMPLE 


“Life” Presents Sixty Notable Americans 


THE CURRENT ISSUE of Life (the one with 
that startling cover photo entitled Invader), 
carries an attractive pictorial review of the 
Cranbrook Academy—Life Magazine exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American art, which is 
on view until June 2 at the Michigan school. 
The show, sponsored jointly by the two or- 
ganizations, is a selection of 60 oils from in- 
vited works passed upon by John Sloan, Ro- 
land J. McKinney, Clyde Burroughs, Zoltan 
Sepeshy, Forbes Watson and Margit Varga. 

Leafing through the pages of Life’s twenty 
reproductions from the show, the reader will 
cover a fairly broad cross-section of contem- 
porary American art, and will also see in full 
color many of the paintings that highlighted 
the past New York season. From Louis 
Bouché’s recent Kraushaar Gallery show is 
his Long Island Sound, with its clean blue 
sky, sandy earth, and the black poofh of tug- 
boat smoke. Aaron Bohrod’s Blackhawk Street 
in which a whole small-town American world 
revolves around the back of a young girl, and 
John Curry’s well known Wisconsin Land- 
scape (badly cropped by the Life editors) are 
canvases that attracted attention this year in 
New York. Equally colorful is the Vaughn 
Flannery painting, Jtem No. 9, Man o’ War. 

Paul Clemens, a Wisconsin find of a year 
ago, is represented by his most famous paint- 
ing, the South Wind; Fletcher Martin from 
California is present with a powerful, ex- 
pertly composed picture of a Navy boxer, 
A Lad from the Fleet, done from memory 
of his own shipboard bouts as a light-heavy. 

A new painting by Peter Blume, in which 
the soft waving grain of the field is thrust 
behind a crisp view of lilies in an interior 
is, according to Blume quoted in Life, “one 
of my happiest pictures.” The composition, 
built on a series of alternations in the tracery 
of lines, is also one of his most subtle. 

On one full page Life presents in color 
the portentious rumble of a dust storm by 
Joe Jones; the crisp blues and whites of 
Edward Hopper’s Ground Swell; a Jon Cor- 
bino Fishermen group which has a surging 
movement in contrast to the still patterning 
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of Paul Sample’s Matthew 6:19 showing a 
New England country auction; a peaceful 
panoramic landscape by Zoltan Sepeshy; and 
some of Doris Lee’s rural humor in The 
Widow between two horses. 

Exhibits reproduced in black and white 
are Charles Burchfield’s Evening, Ernest 
Fiene’s Razing Old New York Post Office, 
Alexander Brook’s figure study, Sentimental 
Ideas; Eugene Speicher’s well-known, dreamy 
Alicia; a dynamic Henry Billings composi- 
tion of a parachute jumper called the Descent; 
one of William Gropper’s indictments of Civ- 
ilization; and a typical ethereal John Carroll, 
Draped Figure. 


The other exhibitors in the Cranbrook show 


are A. S. Baylinson, Gifford Beal, Thomas H. 
Benton, George Biddle, Isabel Bishop, Arnold 
Blanch, Edward Bruce, James Chapin, Nicolai 
Cikovsky, Gladys Rockmore Davis, Guy Péne 
du Bois, Stephen Etnier, Emil Ganso, Eugene 
Higgins, Peter Hurd, Wendell Jones, Morris 
Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Ward Lockwood, Reginald Marsh, Henry Matt- 
son, Henry Lee McFee, Frank Mechau, Wil- 
liam Palmer, Waldo Peirce, Robert Philipp, 
Henry Varnum Poor, Doris Rosenthal, Charles 
Sheeler, Millard Sheets, Simka Simkhovitch, 
John Sloan, Judson Smith, Raphael Soyer, 
Niles Spencer, Maurice Sterne, Frederic 
Taubes, Franklin Watkins and Grant Wood. 
Significance of the show, aside from the 
general excellence of the selections, is the 
fact that a great national magazine has shown 
its interest in cultural America to the extent 
of collaborating with an art academy and then 
devoting thousands of dollars worth of space 
to publicize the show in full-color. This is art 
propaganda of the most valuable kind to 
widen the narrow circle of art interest. 
Cranbrook Academy, located at Bloomfield 
Hills, 19 miles north of Detroit, stands on 
a luxurious 300-acre estate given in 1927 by 
George Booth, publisher of the Detroit News. 
Mr. Booth endowed the institution with $17,- 
000,000, and brought to it renowned artists 
and teachers, among them Carl Milles, fam- 
ous Swedish sculptor; Eliel Saarinen, noted 
Finnish architect, and Zoltan Sepeshy, Hun- 
garian painter. Under the executive director- 
ship of Richard P. Rasman, classes have also 
been installed in ceramics, weaving and in- 
dustrial arts. Present plans call for a new 
museum and a fund for the acquisition of 
important American contemporary art. 





Frivolity in Brooklyn 

A collection of French “Estampes Gal- 
lantes,” or colored prints from the days in 
the 18th century when frivolity was the order 
of the day, is on view at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum for the duration of the summer. The 
show is made up entirely of loans from the 
Lachman-Mosse collection, lent by John Ru- 
dolph Mosse, and from the collections of M. 
Knoedler & Co. From the former are the se- 
ries, “Cries of London,” and engravings by 
Louis Marin Bonnet. 


Cranbrook—Life Jury in Action. Left to Right: Richard P. Rasman, Cranbrook’s 
Executive Secretary; Forbes Watson, critic; Zoltan Sepeshy, artist; Margit Varga of 
Life; John Sloan, artist; Clyde H. Burrough of Detroit Institute of Arts; Roland J. 
McKinney, Director of Los Angeles Museum. In background, Wesley Bailey, jury secretary. 
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Hollywood Calls 


American Artists 


A Ho.iywoop wepp1nc¢ of the arts, involving 
one of the largest single commissions ever 
given to American art by private industry, has 
brought nine well-known contemporary paint- 
ers to the movie lot where Eugene O’Neill’s 
The Long Voyage Home is being made into 
a film. 

The deal, exceeding $50,000 in commis- 
sions, was arranged by Reeves Lewenthal, di- 
rector of the Associated American Artists 
Gallery, and Walter Wanger, independent pro- 
ducer for the United Artists and president of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. The nine painters, each of whom 
is already installed in his own studio “on lo- 
cation,” and is busy painting some particular 
episode in the film or its making, are: Thomas 
Benton, Grant Wood, Ernest Fiene, Raphael 
Soyer, George Biddle, Robert Philipp, Luis 
Quintanilla, James Chapin and Georges 
Schreiber. 

The movie, based upon a compilation of in- 
cidents from four one-act O’Neill plays, all 
concerned with the sea, is a John Ford pro- 
duction. The screen version by Dudley Ni- 
chols gives the adventurous story of the ship 
Glencairn—its voyage from the tropics to 
London, through the war zone, involving a 
rich mixture of tragedy, humor and history, 
with the cast including Ian Hunter, Barry 
Fitzgerald, Thomas Mitchell, John Wayne, 
John Qualen and Joseph Sawyer. 

The artists are free to choose whatever sub- 
ject matter appeals to them. They have been 
given run of the lot and may view the daily 
“rushs” of the movie to check with their 
own notes. Artists and actors mix freely, the 
latter dropping into the painters’ studios to 
sit for portraits between takings and to 
swap stories on the lives of painters and ac- 
tors. 

Estelle Mandell, the gallery’s publicity di- 
rector, has furnished THe Art D:cest with 
some gossip of the new venture. Thomas Ben- 
ton, she wires, “is working over a complete 
clay model which he constructs in color and 

in perspective before he transfers it into 
tempera paint on gesso. He has chosen a 
scene where the men refuse to board the 
ship. Every once in a while some of the cast 
will drop in to pose or chat. Down a long 
hall from Benton’s studio, John Qualen is 
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sitting in his cap and seaman’s clothes for 
George Biddle. Along a ways is Ernest Fiene 
finishing his huge canvas of John Wayne in 
black pullover shirt and cap set on the back 
of his head. Fiene has asked Wanger to sit 
for him in another small portrait. 

“This afternoon Carmen Morales was chat- 
tering away with Luis Quintanilla in Spanish 
while he did his conception of her gay danc- 
ing spirit. . . . Raphael Soyer had gone off 
to the special projection room given to. the 
artists. . . .Today all the artists lunched on 
the lot in the commissary, with some of the 
cast and Ernest Lubitsch there. Thomas Mitch- 
ell is thrilled with his portrait of himself; so 
is Wayne. . . . The artists are all talking at 


Photographed in Hollywood: Lejt—Thomas Mitchell Watching Georges 
Schrieber. Right—John Qualen Posing for George Biddle 





once about the grand cocktail party Edward 
G. Robinson gave them Sunday at his home 
that lasted until midnight, after which they 
did the rounds of the Hollywood night spots. 
. .. Photographers were swarming all over the 
place the last few days getting pictures of 
the artists at work.” 

Thus like a maiden’s dream, life in Holly- 
wood turns out to be actuality for the nine 
artists. But they are all working hard, Miss 
Mandell assures, and when their pictures are 
completed and then exhibited in all the 
little towns and big cities of America a new 
chapter in American art will have been writ- 
ten. For art and the cinema are that way 
about each other these days. 





Boston’s Lost Rubens 


Ruspens’ powerful portrait of a 16th cen- 
tury Berber prince, Mulay Ahmad, lost to 
the art historians these many years has turned 
up as a recent acquisition by the Boston Mu- 
seum. The painting, listed in an 1892 cata- 
logue of Rubens’ work by Max Rooses as a 
work once in the collections of Lord Welles- 


Mulay Ahmad: Rusens (1577-1640) 





ley and the Marquis of Blaisel and by 1889 
lost sight of, came to light recently in the 
collection of John Wanamaker at Lindenhurst. 

A recent study of the picture in Art Quar- 
terly by Dr. Julius S. Held has produced con- 
vincing evidence which not only establishes 
the identity of the portrait but also throws 
new light on the genesis of Rubens’ painting. 
The portrait is apparently a copy made from 
a lost original by Jan Vermeyen, little known 
Dutch painter who went to Tunis with Charles 
V in 1535 and who was commissioned by 
Charles to make a series of tapestries com- 
memorating that expedition, reaffirming the 
king’s role as protector of Christianity. 

Previously the Rubens work was thought to 
have been a copy of a painting by either A. 
Moro or Pieter Coecke van Aelst, neither of 
whom, however, had ever been to Tunis. Ru- 
bens at this time was looking about for source 
material for exotic personalities. 

The painting of Mulay Ahmad, son of a 
Tunisian ruler who had appealed to Charles 
for aid from a Turkish invasion, and who 
usurped his father’s office, is a brilliant color 
scheme that culminates with a sudden climax 
in the flashing white highlights of the eyes. 
Though the pose of the young prince is un- 
moving, the pigment has charged him with a 
restrained power that is astonishingly pro- 
phetic of the romanticism that was to come 
in the 19th century. 





Powell Heads Montgomery 

The Montgomery (Alabama) Museum of 
Art announces the appointment of Lindsey 
James Powell, Jr., to succeed Eleanor Hough- 
ton as director. 
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Pre-Columbian Stone Figure, Costa Rica 


Across 50 Centuries 


NOT ONLY THE TIMELESSNESS of art but also 
the eloquent and meaningful record it con- 
stitutes are dramatized in the “Primitive” ex- 
hibition on view through June at the H. F. 
Sachs gallery in New York. Beginning with 
objects created 3,000 years before Christ, the 
exhibition covers the 5,000 year bridge that 
leads to the present era, and ranges from 
the eastern Mediterranean region to the North 
American continent. 

Carrying the story of man’s progress and 
man’s civilization are a host of statuettes, 
masks, textiles, household utensils, sacerdotal 
vessels, sacrificial bowls and other craft ob- 
jects. that, in their execution and splendid de- 
sign, speak of highly trained skills and ad- 
vanced taste in matters of art. Director Sachs 
reports that these works “are the result of 
free access to one’s unconscious mind and 
tradition, freely evolved on ethnic distinctions.” 

Among the earliest exhibits are three Su- 
merian figures, two in gypsum stone and one 
in sandstone, whose fleece garments are in- 
dicated by a rhythmic, repeated pattern of 
incised lines. Falling within the stylistic limits 
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of early dynasty work, they are dated around 
2700 B.C. 

Of later date are objects of Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek-Archaic, Parthian, 
Oceanic, African, Pre-Columbian, Coptic and 
North American workmanship. In the Pre- 
Columbian division are a golden eagle, ap- 
parently a decorative object worn by a high 
priest, and a compact, classically undetailed 
Stone Figure, both excavated in Costa Rica, 
Central America. 

Representing today’s primitive school are 
two oils, vividly colored and unschooled in 
technique; one of them, Landscape With a 
House, is by M. Hirshfield, the other, Connec- 
ticut Valley Farm, is by E. Southworth. 





Indiana Printmakers 


Artists at present or formerly resident in 
Indiana have contributed more than 90 prints 
in all media to the Indiana Society of Print 
Makers’ seventh annual exhibition, on view 
from June 3 to the 15th, at the H. Lieber 
Gallery in Indianapolis. There is a wide range 
of personal idiom, from conservative repre- 
sentationalism to various phases of modernism. 

Prominent in the show is Charles Suren- 
dorf’s wood engraving, Mitiaro at Moorea, pro- 
duced from a study made by the artist while 
on a recent trip to Tahiti. Other prominent 
exhibits are Mrs. Ella F. Lillie’s Marblehead, 
a lithograph that took prizes recently in Okla- 
homa City and at the Northwestern Print- 
makers’ annual in Seattle; Grover Page’s wood 
engraving, Ohio River Noah, which took the 
Shooter Prize at the Southern States Art 
League exhibition this winter, and the dis- 
plays of William J. Shaldach, whose prints 
were reproduced in the May issue of Esquire. 





Paul Swan, Dancer-Artist 


In his first New York exhibition in more 
than a decade, Paul Swan, American dancer, 
painter and sculptor who has returned to this 
country after many years’ residence in Paris, 
is showing at the Montross Gallery, June 3-23, 
the effects of war-time life on an artist’s work. 

Since last September, Swan has painted a 
series of imaginative, poetic landscapes that 
hark back to childhood dreams and provide 
an escape from the actuality of life in modern 
blacked-out Europe. These landscapes are the 
first the artist has ever shown. With em- 
phasis upon craftsmanship and the conserva- 
tive idiom, the Swan show includes many oil 
portraits, figure studies, sculpture busts, and 
several symbolic sculptural compositions. 
Though probably better known as a dancer, 
Swan combines the three activities of dancing, 
painting and sculpturing as three expressive 
outlets for the samie “artistic ideals. 





Sanity from Art 


Art, like whiskey, may have hidden medi- 
cinal potentialities, and, if present experiments 
continue their progress, may prove to have 
definite therapeutic value. 

Dr. John K. B. De Groot of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital at Philadelphia, developed this 
theme before a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association in Cincinnati. As 
reported in the New York Sun, Dr. De Groot 
“cited the case of a girl who had refused 
to talk to her parents for three years. She 
was persuaded to try her sketching skill and 
within three days was doing excellent draw- 
ings of the human figure. Completely normal, 
she now has her own studio. A young woman 
who was estranged from her husband .. . 
and tried to break her own neck, learned 
sculpture and created a fine miniature statue, 
after which she became completely normal.” 


Congress Seceders 


THE NEWLY-FORMED Society of Modern Art- 
ists, born of the schism within the Artists’ 
Congress and comprising members who have 
seceded from the latter organization, will make 
its first appearance as an exhibiting group 
in the American Art Today building at the 
New York World’s Fair, June 20 to July 8. 
Among the painters and sculptors whose work 
will be shown are Milton Avery, Isabel Bishop, 
Tamayo, Morris Davidson, Anne Goldthwaite, 
Jose de Creeft, Arline Wingate, Helene Sar- 
deau, and many others. 

Permanent officers of the association will 
not be elected until the Fall. Meanwhile, 
Renee Lahm is serving as secretary; Harry 
Gottlieb as treasurer. In its platform, the so- 
ciety states as its purpose “the promotion of 
the welfare of free progressive artists working 
in America.” The platform denounces the 
forces working against cultural development 
in this country, scores totalitarianism in all 
of its forms, names Russia, along with Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, as a dictator country, 
and stresses the freedom of the artist. 





City Given Fair Museum 

The $300,000 modern, fireproof building at 
the New York World’s Fair which houses the 
Masterpieces of Art exhibition was offered to 
the City of New York as a permanent art 
gallery at the opening ceremonies in a speech 
by A. Hamilton Rice, president of the spon- 
soring organization, Art Associates, Inc. The 
offer was quickly accepted on behalf of the 
city by the acting mayor, Newbold Morris. 

Designed by the architectural firm of Harri- 
son & Fouilhoux, the building is a completely 
modern, one-story, windowless structure which 
encloses an outdoor pool and comprises 18 
successive galleries. A frieze on the outside 
embellished with the painted names of great 
artists of all times is the only exterior orna- 
ment. 





C.I.O. Artists Hold Annual 


For its annual members exhibition this year 
the United American Artists (C.I.O. art affili- 
ate) arranged a “Two Gallery” exhibition, 
presenting their work on both 8th and 57th 
Streets at, respectively, the A.C.A. Gallery 
and the Hudson D. Walker Gallery. The two 
shows include approximately 80 paintings, 
sculptures and prints, remaining on view until 
June 15. The jury of selection for the show 
comprised Herman Baron, Philip Evergood, 
Aaron Goodleman, Harry Gottlieb, Minna 
Harkavy and Hudson D. Walker. 

The emphasis in the combined exhibition, 
and in much of the United American Artists’ 
recent activity, is upon the younger artists. 
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PM’s Art Staff 


THE projectep New York evening news- 
paper PM, which is scheduled to make its 
initial appearance on June 18 and which co- 
operated with the Museum of Modern Art in 
sponsoring a competition to bring to light 
capable artist-journalists, has announced the 
membership of its art staff and its plans for 
employing large numbers of artists on future 
assignments. 

Charles Tudor, formerly of Life, has been 
named art editor, and William Sharp, well- 
known newspaper and magazine artist, has 
been made PM’s staff artist-reporter. Also an- 
nounced was the list of artists who have 
agreed to take PM assignments, namely, Peggy 
Bacon, Howard Baer, Cecil Bell, Johan Bull, 
Federico Castellon, Marshall Davis, Gregor 
Duncan, William Gropper, Lyle Justis, Russell 
Limbach, Christina Malman, Jack Markow, 
Reginald Marsh, Wallace Morgan and Garret 
Price. 

The publication, however, will not restrict 
its work to these artists. It is, in fact, issuing 
a wide-open invitation to every American art- 
ist. Art Editor Tudor says: “PM wants satire, 
straight reporting or anything with an origi- 
nal idea. PM will buy humor—but it must 
be real humor. PM humor must have point. 
If there are any incipient Goyas walking the 
streets, by all means let them walk into PM’s 
office first.” 

Artists wishing to walk into’ PM’s office will 
find Charles Tudor at 27 Sixth Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 





West Virginia Prizes 


The Fine Arts Center of Parkersburg, W. 
Va., is holding until June 30, its second an- 
nual exhibition. First prize in oils went to 
Howard McGinnis for his Village and River, 
with honorable mentions going to Katherine 
T. Burnside for her large still life of Red 
Glass With Leaves, and to Lyle H. Bennett 
for her portrait of Mountain Boy. 

In the watercolor division, Herbert Sand- 
born captured highest honors with his Church 
in Amsterdam. A lithograph, Navajo Woman, 
by Willamelia Sterns took first place among 
the prints. John Rood took the top sculpture 
award with his wood carving, Water Fall. 
Honorable mentions in sculpture went to Harry 
P. Camden for his small brass figure, Ac- 
cordion Player, and to William Trissler for 
his wood carving, Polka-Dot Shirt. 

Jurors for the show were Francis Speight 
of Philadelphia; Charles Patton of West Vir- 
ginia University’s art department, and John 
Rood of Athens, Ohio. 





Mother and Son Exhibit 


A mother and son exhibition, with paintings 
by the one and sculpture by the other, is a 
feature at the Studio Guild, New York, until 
June 15. The duet comprises Florence Wil- 
kins Furst and her son, Harry Robinson Furst. 

The oils by Mrs. Furst are generous-sized 
figure and still life studies with a few small, 
intimate landscapes, while the sdn’s sculp- 
tures are figure studies and groups done in 
the tradition of the Yale Art School, which 
he attended. In the large, well harmonized 
Etruscan Woman, Mrs. Furst has handled a 
decorative theme with distinction, and in the 
ambitious Portrait in Yellow she has carried 
a life-size canvas to vigorously sustained com- 
pletion. Mr. Furst’s sculpture runs the range 
of size from the spirited little bronze Joie, 
in which the material is made to sing, to the 
large plaster Pieta, in which the emphasis is 
upon the two dimensional view. 
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Davis of Arizona Wins 


Tue YETTER MemoriAL Prize for landscape, 
main award in the Denver Museum’s 46th 
annual exhibition, has been awarded this year 
to Lew E. Davis, Arizona artist whose prize- 
winning Paradise Valley eloquently belies its 
title. Davis has depicted a vast desert stretch- 
ing before a range of nude mountains, the 
only vestige of civilization being the strewn 
carcass of a “flivver.” 

The Denver show, on view until June 24, 
contains 133 oils, watercolors, prints and sculp- 
tures from twenty western states. The selec- 
tions, trimmed down from 857 entries, were 
made by a jury composed of Meyric Rogers, 
Paul Parker, and Vance H. Kirkland. 


Paradise Valley: Lew E. Davis 


Denver Award 


“The resulting exhibition,’ writes Fred S. 
Bartlett in the Denver Post, “represents a very 
adequate cross-section of contemporary Ameri- 
can art, with, of course, certain emphasis upon 
the productions of regional artists.” The water- 
color and print sections show more vitality 
than the oils this year, continues Bartlett, 
but “there is, however, among the oils a group, 
including several of the invited entries, which 
goes far to build up the quality of the an- 
nual as a whole.” 

On June 10 the balloting by the public for 
its popular favorite in the show will be an- 
nounced, and the winner will receive the $50 
Yetter Popular prize. 





New York Doctors Exhibit 


Among New York’s physicians and surgeons 
are a large number who are as much at home 
leaning over a copper plate or an easel as 
they are at composing neat patterns of scar 
tissue. Their free-time art works are annually 
the subject of a New York exhibition, with 
their show this year being held from June 
10 to 15 at the Belmont-Plaza Hotel. 

Open daily to the public, the exhibition 
always has a tremendous range in subject, 
technique, media and proficiency. Many of 
the exhibits reveal the doctors’ interest in 


sports. Some of the head studies and portraits 
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are painted as meticulously as the photo- 
graphs that hang next to them, others dem- 
onstrate a freedom born of control of medium. 





Got Up and Walked Away 

The first theft in the history of the San 
Francisco Museum took place recently while 
a jury was selecting works by Californians 
to be placed in the Golden Gate art show. 
The jury had selected a ceramic pig by Vir- 
ginia McBride, reports Herb Caen in the 
Chronicle, and then; “While the jury was 
busily selecting other works, the pig got up and 
slowly walked away under somebody’s coat.” 
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Kentucky House: ADELAIDE DE GROOT 


Springfield Acquires De Groot Canvas 


AN EERIE PAINTING of an old Kentucky 
House, by Adelaide de Groot, which was ‘in- 
cluded in the artist’s recent one-man show, 
has been purchased by the Springfield Mu- 
seum from the Midtown Galleries, New York. 
The work depicts a bent figure wending its 
way toward an isolated Kentucky cabin, while 
nearby a group of black crows add a note 
of ghost-like mystery to the scene. 

Miss de Groot, a member of one of New 
York City’s old Dutch families, lived through 


most of her childhood in Nice, France, where 
her family settled. She later moved to Paris, 
where she lived and painted for seven years. 
There she exhibited at the Salon de Tuilleries, 
and collected numerous French modern paint- 
ings which have since become famous. The 
artist returned to America in 1933 and has 
exhibited at the Durand-Ruel, the Valentine 
and the Midtown galleries. She is represented 
in the collections at Swarthmore University 
and in the Metropolitan Museum. 





Oberteuffer Dies 


Greorce OBERTEUFFER, noted painter and 
teacher, died of pneumonia on May 13 at 
Gloucester, Mass., where, for the past two 
years, he had maintained a studio. He was 62 
years old. 

Born in Philadelphia, Oberteuffer studied 
at the Pennsylvania Academy under Anshutz 
and William H. Chase. He then went to Paris, 
where he taught and became a member of the 
Salon d’Autumne and the Independents. 

Oberteuffer returned to America in 1920 
and taught successively at the Milwaukee Art 
Institute, the Pennsylvania Academy, the Chi- 
cago Institute, the Grand Central Art School, 
the Minneapolis Museum School and the Mem- 
phis Academy. During these years Oberteuf- 
fer’s canvases were included in most of the 
major exhibitions in this country, at many of 
which he took important prizes. Last March 
he held a successful exhibition of his works, 
together with those of his wife, Henriette 
Amiard Oberteuffer, and his son, Karl Ober- 
teuffer, at the Vose Galleries in Boston. 

Surviving besides his wife and son is a 
daughter, Mrs. Betty Foley of New York. 


New York Blues 


New York scenes, done in a dizzying tapes- 
try of blue pigmented strokes, through which 
the sun filters a few bright rays, characterized 
each of the score of canvases by Rene Lopez, 
recently exhibited at the Vendome Galleries, 
New York. The young Mexican artist, who 
studied ‘at the Otis Art Institute and won 
the California Water Color Society’s first 
prize in 1934, has drenched every canvas in 
the same mood. 

“He has a pretty personal approach to the 
city,” wrote the World-Telegram reviewer, 


Emily Genauer, “and, curiously, some of these 
impressionistic studies have, because of the 
oblique, brush-stroke patterns, a strong ab- 
stract feeling.” 





Review of the Season 


A review of its first season’s activities is 
the current exhibition at the l-year-old 460 
Park Avenue Gallery of New York, with three 
or four paintings by each of the artists who 
were given one-man shows there. Among those 
represented are: George Parker, Eugene Leake, 
Paul Lantz, Gladys Young, Byron Thomas, 
Hester Merwin, Jeanne D’Orge, Goode Davis 
and Walter Isaacs. The show continues through 
June. 





Rosenwald Builds Print Gallery 

A gallery for prints and engravings has 
been incorporated into the new home being 
built at Jenkintown, Pa., for Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald. The gallery, 24 by 54 feet, has a series 
of cross aisles with cabinets and_ sliding 
shelves, according to Museum News. 
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Girl Weaving Tapestry: 
GuIRAND DE SCEVOLA 


French Academism 


FROM SEVERAL ANGLES the first exhibition in 
the Wildenstein Gallery’s Panorama of French 
Painting series is news. The exhibits, on view 
through June, are by artists of the Paris Salon, 
the Beaux Arts and the Institute—France’s 
conservatives, men who during the recent noisy 
decades have been quietly carrying on the 
traditions of French academism. Their names 
are news, for in most cases they are com- 
pletely unknown in America. 

Henry McBride in the New York Sun points 
out that “as the gesture of protest is always 
more noticeable than the gesture of acqui- 
escence, it follows that many of us became 
fully aware of the protesting French artists 
of the recent years while only dimly realiz- 
ing what it was and who it was that they 
were protesting against.” 

This is accentuated by the fact that a short 
20 years ago, as McBride notes, it was the 
Salon to which many American artists went 
for study, and it was the Salon artists whose 
work represented France in America. 

“This fact,” the Sun critic continued, “shows 
in itself how far society has swung ‘to the 
left’ in recent years, and it is high time to 
have the situation corrected. Not to know the 
Salon is not to know a large part of France, 
for, though it is true that the Fauves and 
the Cubists and the Dadaists have made such 
loud outcries that all the world has had to 
take note of them, it also remains true that 
a large part of the French population, and 
probably the larger part, has steadily refused 
to countenance these newcomers. Indeed, my 
own impression is that the conservative ele- 
ment in France is just about the most con- 
servative class anywhere.” 

McBride admitted that he liked many of 
the works that had been “most flagrantly 
kicked out the back door of the Salon,” but 
added that “at the same time I recognize that 
this vast conservative element in French so- 
ciety is a steadying and necessary influence 


CONTEMPORARY 
ART §S 38 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


“THE ARTISTS DREAM’ 


also “Small Paintings for Summer Budgets” 
To July 15 
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upon life and that without that sound base 
there would be nothing for the volatile spirits 
to spring from. ‘Taste,’ of course, is the watch- 
word among the conservatives. The advance 
guard, on the other hand, are always on the 
lookout for the creative spark, regardless of 
taste. It is on that rock the two divisions 
split.” 

The exhibitor best known in America is 
Vuillard, whose Interior, though the least con- 
servative picture in the show, “is conserva- 
tive enough to please the most unyielding.” 
McBride liked also Roger Reboussin’s Wood- 
cock in the Marshes; the two “most suavely 
painted” interiors by Guirand de Scevola, 
president of the Societe Nationale des Beaux 
Arts; Andre Meriel-Bussy’s The Picture Book; 
Edgard Chahine’s Aperitif; Henry Dezire’s 
Flowers and Andre Dauchez’ Entrance of Pen- 
foul Cove. 

These works, McBride predicted, “will se- 
cure most attention from American students, 
but if Van Dongen, Maurice Denis, Georges 
d’Espagnat and Jacques Emile Blanche had 
been represented by more important examples 
they might have challenged this rating.” 

The second in the Wildenstein French series 
will be devoted to the work of members of 
the Salon des Independants, the Salon des 
Tuileries and the Salon d’Automne. The shows 
are under the auspices of the American As- 
sociation for Assistance to French Artists, and 
are conducted for the benefit of French artists 
who have been rendered destitute by the 
holocaust that has exploded their normal life 
and means of support. 


Calder’s “Mobiles” 


ALEXANDER CALDER, whose private and prac- 
tically patented field of activity is in creating 
“mobiles” and “stabiles,” is holding an annual 
exhibition at the Pierre Matisse Gallery, New 
York, where a number of his new articula- 
tions are currently dangling with the gallery’s 
air currents. 

This year’s group of Calders appears to 
have more rhythm of movement and more con- 
trolled crescendos and diminuendos, also, the 
sculptures themselves seem to be inspired more 
directly by nature. One huge loose-jointed wire- 
and-steel-plate assemblage has faint similari- 
ties to a certain plant form, while the single 
heroic-sized stabile on view is reminiscent of 
the human figure in dramatic pantomime. 

Interest still attaches more to the mobiles 
than the stabiles, since the element of sur- 
prise, suspense, and adventure is inexhaustible 
in the former. They move under the mathe- 
matical principle of simple harmonic motion 
(ask any physicist), dipping and swinging, 
then fading. 








This Passion for Prizes 


“Nuff said!” is the comment, initialed by 
an Art Dicest friend, scrawled beneath a 
clipping from the New York Times, which he 
sent to the A. D. editor: 

The item, from the editorial page, notes 
that out of five paragraphs in the book page 
recently, three were concerned with the award- 
ing of prizes. “It must be a matter of common 
observation,” wrote the Times man, “how enor- 
mously the practice of distributing medals, 
money prizes, and other forms of ‘recognition’ 
has grown in the national life. Achievement 
is being rewarded on every hand by all kinds 
of donors, agencies, committees, judges. If 
somebody wished to stress the decline of 
American individualism as measured by the 
old American standard of success, he might 
make a case out of this growing passion for 
prizes and awards,” 
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THE HAMMOND MUSEUM 
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Old Masters at Kende 


From THE Bruck Co.tection of Berne, 
Switzerland, and from a few New York col- 
lectors have come the 46 old and modern can- 
vases that go on sale the evening of June 5 
at the Kende Galleries in New York. 

The Dutch, German, Italian, Flemish and 
English schools are represented. From the 
point of view of rarity on the auction market, 
special interest attaches to Hercules Seghers’ 
Landscape. Only two works by this Dutch 
master are owned in America, one by the 
Johnson Collection in Philadelphia and the 
other by the Detroit Institute. Titian, Gir- 
landaio, Canaletto, Rosa Bonheur are some 
of the other important names appearing. 

Ostade is represented by The News, a com- 
position authenticated by both M. J. Fried- 
lander and Dr. William Valentiner and for- 
merly owned by the Duke of Alva. From Ger- 
many of the 16th century are a triptych, The 
Lamentation, by Bartholomaeus Bruyn the 
Elder, and another work by the same artist, 
Portrait of a Patrician Lady. Prominent in 
the English section is Gainsborough’s Portrait 
of Arabella, A Lady of the Bolton Family, 
which was shown in a loan exhibition in 1912 
at the Metropolitan Museum. 





Sculpture for the Wall 


A painting is not the only object suitable 
to put on a blank wall; there is sculpture, 
too. The Clay Club, New York, is pointing 
out this fact in an exhibition, on view until 
June 15, of “Sculpture for the Wall.” This 
theme show includes not only bas-reliefs, but 
also sculpture in the round designed for 
placement on a wall. 

Among the pieces on view are the stone 
Embrace, by Jose de Creeft; two medallions 
by Erwin Springweiler, a repoussé copper 
relief by Oronzio Maldarelli; one of John 
Hovannes’ rippling bas-reliefs, Air Raid; an 
interpretation in sculpture of earth erosion by 
Vladimir Yoffe; and works by Carl Schmitz, 
Theodore Barbarossa, Hugo Robus, Walter 
Rotan, Tina Rabner, Sahl Swarz, and others. 





Harwood Steiger Advances 


In a group of new watercolors Harwood 
Steiger exhibited recently at the Morton Gal- 
leries, New York, the Times reviewer, Howard 
Devree, found evidence “that this artist-teach- 
er has turned from certain Oriental influ- 
ence in earlier work to a blending of realism 
with decorative qualities of no mean order.” 

“One paper,” continues Devree, “called, 
Worm’s Nest, should make the most confirmed 
gardener pause before applying his torch to 
the ‘tenters,’ for the artist has spread a lovely 
design.” Of the scenes of Negro churches set 
amidst moss-festooned Florida trees, Devree 
said “these are all up to if not better than 
anything by him that we have seen before.” 





Taylor Assumes Office 


On May 20th, Henry Francis Taylor in- 
stalled himself in the Metropolitan Museum 
office labeled “Director.” The Metropolitan’s 
new head-man, who during his directorship 
of the Worcester Museum hung up a notable 
record, asked at his first New York press 
conference that he be given “a year’s grace” 
before making any pronouncements concern- 
ing his new charge and what he intends to 
do to and with it. 

“My whole problem,” said Mr. Taylor, “is 
to find out what makes the clock tick, to 
learn the ropes, to learn my job. The last 
thing in the world I want to do is to come 
here with any preconceived ideas.” 


The Auction Mart 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


Paintings & Sculpture 
Delacroix, Combat entre des Marocains et 


des Arabes (P-B, Untermyer) ...............+ $3,000 
Corot: Le bord des Clair (P-B, Untermyer) 

Grand Central Galleries .................. 3,200 
Monet: L’eglise sur la Falaise, Varengeville: 

RED CGI © pricnvctetadicndisasuinbeentiaamaptececeovenes 2,450 
Millet: La recolte des pommes de terre: fin 

de la journee (P-B, Untermyer) ............ 3,400 


Whistler: Nocturne in Black and Gold: The 
Falling Rocket (P-B, Untermyer) Charles 


SUITED = cnsinscingsictcnchesnseinatbannebthoheianttiasediesintite 7,000 
Inness: Gathering Storm (P-B, Untermyer) 
Grand Central Galleries .....................000 2,200 
Previtali, Andrea: Madonna and Child with 
Donor (P-B, Untermyer) _ ...........cc.ccsceesees 3,200 
Cranach: Portrait of a Nobleman (P-B, Un- 
termyer) Charles Sessler. ...............:.00000+ 2,600 


Rubens: A Feast of the River Gods (P-B, 





MIRED ssvecnsnctvesepabtentivoniennstevgnanedshtons 18,000 
Reynolds: Mrs. Brudenell (P-B, Untermyer) 
SUUEE ID II, sanspscmcauabestincinniahengatebdaiisetiasouie 2,500 
Gainsborough: Georgiana, Countess Spencer 
(P-B, Untermyer) Sol M. Flock ............ 2,900 
Boldoni: Garden Scene: Versailles (P-B, Un- 
RIED “dren peenchabinncnopabsedvbchstaeninihecshediabeshen 1,000 
Daubigny: Evening on the Marne (P-B, 
PMEIPIIIND. -- <cc.tuncedbatenses veschssoveieeteoanscsssunteeiies 1,200 
Fortuny: Arabian Fantasia (P-B, Unter- 
MRD» iccivccivivstvoncnscncngctgtiuseriesatsseomsesicudbabnicne 1,050 
Monet: Champ de Coquelicots (P-B, Unter- 
SD = sicascinnoscsecdtotinhichinttten cdtegneseestadinaameees 2,000 
Corot: Bayou of the Seine (P-B, Unter- 
REND ake cenicndtisvstavscpnbeniacksdseneuiindatiaadbiaobse 1,200 
Wyant: Connecticut Valley (P-B, Unter- 
EDs ncdcnbdensecabineningdaneiitiennonstgiphadnsdicntenneese 1,000 
Martin, Homer D.: Criqueboeuf Church, 
Normandy (P-B, Untermyer) _................ 2,100 
Martin, Homer D.: Adirondack Scenery (P- 
Sih: RUINED: coh sncchatheCbeinbtn decanhegdhinmhsnreansies 2,000 


Credi, Lorenzo di: Madonna & Child with 
the Infant St. John (P-B, Untermyer).... 1,900 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas: Surgeon Brockle- 
bank (P-B, Untermyer) 2,000 
North Italian Master: Hercules Killing the 
Nemean Lion (bronze) (P-B, Untermyer) 


oe i | gs SRN ee 1,900 
Cellini, Benvenuto: Jupiter (bronze) (P-B, 
Untermyer) H. F. Dawson, Ine. ............ 11,750 


Della Robbia, Andrea: Adoration of the 
Infant Christ (P-B, Untermyer) (terra 
SE Sa eee f 

Cavallini, Bernardo: S 
termyer) 





Garden Furniture in Auction 


With the season’s close in sight, the auc- 
tion calendar has lost its jam-packed appear- 
ance. At the Parke-Bernet Galleries the only 
event booked for June’s first fortnight is a 
three-day sale of garden furniture and sculp- 
tures, Georgian silver and Sheffield plate, 
Italian laces, furniture, and Oriental rugs. 
Particularly timely are the garden pieces, 
which include Sheraton painted iron garden 
seats, an early Georgian lead wall fountain 
and wrought iron garden benches. 

In the furniture division are pieces of Eng- 
lish, American, French, Italian and Dutch 
workmanship. The rugs include Aubusson, 
Savonnerie and Oriental examples; among the 
tapestries is a 17th century Brussels speci- 
men. An unusual group of three musical in- 
struments supplements the offerings of this 
sale: Thomas Jefferson’s violin; a zither in 
macassar wood given by Napoleon III to the 
Empress Eugénie; and a handsome violin with 


the maker’s label of Giacomo Zanoli, 1751. 





Rivera in Trouble 

Diego Rivera, Mexican mural painter who 
for two years provided a home for the exiled 
Communist leader, Leon Trotsky, is himself 
in deep trouble. According to the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 30, Rivera has sought 
an injunction to prevent his arrest under 
orders of President Cardenas, whose policies 
the artist has often criticized. Rivera is sched- 
uled to spend the summer publicly painting 
a fresco at the San Francisco Fair. Trotsky 
a few days ago dodged the bullets of 20 ma- 
chine guns. 
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At Both Fairs— 


Contemporary Art 
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The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each .box 
holds about 50 prints. 
SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 
Size A for 14x19 inch mats.. 
Size B for 16x22 inch mats.. 
Size C for 18x22 inch mats... 
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Size D for 20x24 inch mats.............. 3.50 
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Cresson Winners 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY, in its annual 
announcement of scholarship and prize awards, 
named the students who shared in the dis- 
tribution of $22,775. Leading the list were the 
20 Academy students who were awarded Cres- 
son Traveling Scholarships, each carrying a 
stipend of $1,100. The recipients are privi- 
leged to confine their travels to the Americas 
or to wait for improved conditions for travel 
on the Continent. 

The first-time winners of Cresson painting 
scholarships are: Helen S. Smith, Walter D. 
Condit, Mary Jane Walters, Salome R. Tome, 
and Jean W. Morrow. First-time winners in 
illustration: Michael Fiorillo, Jane Hayward, 
Harold S. Sorkin, Paul Lore and John L. 
Koomar; in mural decoration: Sidney Simon; 
in sculpture: Donald Lancaster, Alexander 
Kircheff and Zena Goldin. 

Second-time winners of Cressons: Robert C. 
Turner and Alice Uhlmann (painting) ; Kath- 
erine von Voigtlander, Milton Hull and Frank- 
lin C. Boggs (mural decoration) ; and Elmore 
Cave (sculpture). 

The Charles Toppan Prizes, awarded to 
students who had previously won a Cresson, 
went, first to Franklin C. Boggs ($300); sec- 
ond, to Katherine von Voigtlander ($200), 
and two honorable mentions of $100 each to 
Frances Cowan and Katherine S. Wiggins. 
The $25 Ramborger prize for line drawing of 
a head went to Richard Baldwin, while the 
$30 and $20 Packard prizes for the best ani- 
mal studies went, respectively, to Michael 
Dusicsko and John M. Kunik. 





University of Vermont 

The wide success of the University of Ver- 
mont’s summer painting classes last year led 
to a continuation of its policy of engaging 
“name” instructors for this season. Barse 
Miller, noted California painter and water- 
colorist, will again be the university’s star 
attraction, accompanied this year by Rex 
Brandt, prominent young California watercol- 
orist. Their classes in advanced painting begin 
July 8 and carry through August 16. 

The university, on historic Lake Champlain, 
will be the starting point for painting tours, 
while its studios will house life classes and 
furnish the setting for analytical discussions 
on painters’ problems. Both Miller and Brandt, 
in addition to being nationally known exhib- 
iting artists, are trained teachers. 





Walter Goltz of Woodstock 

On June 17, Walter Goltz opens his school 
of landscape painting for another season in 
Woodstock, N. Y. The Catskill Mountains, the 

















MILLARD SHEETS 
Cc. J. BULLIET 
CHARLES M. BROOKS 


The Field of American Art Education 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


Figure painting, landscape painting and composition, sculp- 
ture, architectural design, and history and philosophy of 
art will be offered by these exponents of American art. 


JUNE 24 to AUGUST 2 


WRITE TO MILLARD SHEETS, DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE OF ART, 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. 





near-by Hudson River valley and the grove- 
lined roads winding along the slopes of the 
foothills furnish ample material. 

Students are taught landscape with the 
thoroughness that comes of specialization. The 
school operates until Sept. 17. 





Classes in Washington 

Housed in the center of the nation’s cap- 
itol is the Abbott School of Fine and Com- 
mercial Art, which, from June 24 until Aug. 
16, brings to its students professional instruc- 
tion in commercial illustration, design, fash- 
ion art, costume design and outdoor sketching. 

Washington offers a great diversity of edu- 
cational and recreational facilities, even when 
Congress is adjourned, and school hours are 
planned to make the most of them. As during 
the previous 14 summer sessions, the current 
courses will stress preparation for professional 
careers in commercial and fashion art. 





Ballinger Opens Classes 

In Connecticut’s picturesque Litchfield Hills, 
H. R. Ballinger’s spacious studio is headquar- 
ters for his summer classes in life and land- 
scape painting. Portrait and figure models 
are supplied every morning, with afternoons 
devoted to the surrounding landscape and to 
still life. Ballinger, who is a well-known illus- 
trator, taught for four years at the Grand 
Central School. The Ballinger school opens 
June 15 and remains active until Sept. 15. 





Classes at Yarmouthport 

Yarmouthport, out on Cape Cod, is another 
of the ocean-cooled towns that annually draws 
its quota of visiting artists. Among those teach- 
ing in this center is Blanche Greer, who, 
from June 1 until Sept. 30, directs classes in 
drawing and painting from life and in land- 
scape. Landscape classes. make‘ effective use 
of the unique variety of Yarmouthport’s sur- 
roundings. In easy reach are sailing vessels, 
docks, fishing fleets and land subjects that 
range from dune country to verdant, treed 
areas. 





From Florida to Maine 

In June the A. K. Cross Art School annu- 
ally moves from its St. Petersburg, Florida, 
quarters to a studio in Maine’s famed Booth- 
bay Harbor. Here Cross gives instruction in 
drawing and painting in all media. Life, still 
life, marine and landscape are among the 
subjects; students in the last named division 
can paint the great wealth of rugged and pic- 
turesque shoreline that makes up the Maine 
coast at Boothbay Harbor. Classes continue 
until October. 


ERT STEW 
WILLIAM MANKER 


The Art Digest 
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Chester Springs 


At Cuester Sprincs, 35 miles from Phila- 
delphia, the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica, holds its summer session from June 3 to 
Sept. 21. There on 160 acres of school prop- 
erty the academy’s classes are taught with 
special emphasis on landscape drawing and 
painting, figure and portrait painting in open 
air and on the study of color in sunlight. 
Dormitories and extensive gardens and me- 
andering Pickering Creek, a swimming pool, 
badminton and volley ball courts constitute 
an ideal summer work and vacation spot. In- 
struction is given in all branches of sculpture, 
painting, landscape, still life, watercolor, il- 
lustration and mural decoration. 

The faculty includes Daniel Garber, Roy 
C. Nuse, George Harding, Francis Speight, 
Henry C. Pitz and Charles Rudy. Guest in- 
structors are Walker Hancock and Barse Mil- 
ler. Concurrent with the classes is an exhibi- 
tion of student work and, in November, sum- 
mer school students are given an exhibition 
in the Academy’s Philadelphia galleries. Dur- 
ing the summer, competitions are held to 
disperse $350 in prizes to students. 





To Tour Mexico 


Prominent among the groups of artists who 
will spend the coming summer in Mexico is 
the Mexico Summer Art Colony which will 
leave Austin, Texas, on June 30 for a two- 
month study and pleasure journey through 
our sometimes good neighbor. The tour will 
be conducted by Carl Benton Compton, head 
of Southwestern University’s art department 
and by Mildred Norris Compton. 

The group’s purpose, Mr. Compton informs 
Tue Art Dicest, “is to sketch, discuss art 
problems, evolve new approaches to art and 
to become acquainted with the art and cul- 
ture of Mexico.” Major art and cultural cen- 
ters will be studied, with college credits avail- 
able to qualified students. 





Carnegie Summer Session 

The full grown art department of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology has organized a 
summer session geared to graduate as well as 
to undergraduate requirements. 

Carnegie’s versatile and well-known staff of- 
fers expert instruction in all branches of the 
arts. Classes begin June 26 and continue 
through Aug. 10. Students have at their dis- 
posal the excellent facilities of the Institute 
which, through its exhibition activities, is 
one of the nation’s art centers. Its splendid 
collection of international and American art 
is also available for study. 





Vermont in the Autumn 


In Jeffersonville, Vt., at the foot of Mount 
Mansfield, Charles Curtis Allen teaches land- 
scape painting to students during Vermont’s 
colorful autumn season—from Aug. 1 to Sept. 
15. The headquarters and studio of the school 
are located in quaintly-titled Smuggler’s Notch 
Inn. Saturdays are given over to group crit- 
icism in the studio, while two evenings each 
week, students participate in a class in com- 
position, perspective and pencil technique. 
Discussions and demonstrations throughout 
the school term deal with color and other 
technical aspects of painting. 


Ist June, 1940 





OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS 


208 East 20th Street, New York City Telephone GRamercy 7-9723 


utnitt SUMMER SESSION .”:". 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


(WORLD’S FAIR, NEW YORK, MUSEUMS, EXHIBITIONS, THEATRE, CONCERTS ..... 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS (OZENFANT’S METHOD) 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION BY MR. OZENFANT 














the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street °* new york city °* phone gramercy 5-9714 











summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15 —sept. 15 


The VINEYARD PAINT GROUP 


CLASSES IN WATERCOLOR AND OIL PAINTING. 
LANDSCAPE ®@STILLLIFE® PORTRAIT 


Instructors — Harwood Steiger - W. Douglas Prizer 





Catalog upon request — 5th Season 


THE VINEYARD PAINT GROUP 
Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 















CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 


34th SUMMER SESSION June 24 to August 2 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN with EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, Internationally known Viennese Designer. 
PAINTING with RUPERT DAVIDSON TURNBULL, Authority on Modern Composition. 
GRADE TEACHERS DEMONSTRATION GROUP with ETHEL M. ABEEL. 
Full curriculum of Professional, Teacher training and Hobby courses in all art and craft media. Newly equipped work 
shops for Photograghy, Ceramics, Art Metal and Craft Jewelry work. Garden campus at 
BROADWAY AND COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Half hour from the 1940 Golden Gate International Exposition. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG D 





PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN WITH THE 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
JULY 1 —— SEPT. 1 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A., Instructor 

LANDSCAPE e MARINE e FIGURE »« PICTORIAL 

COMPOSITION e PORTRAIT e TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL & WATER COLOR 

Enroll At Any Time :-: 

BROWNE ART CLASS @ BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, 


Write for Circular 
MASS. 








CHARLES CAGLE *« SUMMER PAINTING GROUP 


ARLINGTON, VERMONT JUNE 15 - SEPTEMBER 7 










LANDSCAPE The Studio is located on the Battenkill River, two miles 
STILL — west of the village, between Ball and Red Mountains. 
FIGUR 


Excellent working conditions in an ideal summer climate. 
Address until June 1st—78 West 55th Street, NEW YORK—COlumbus 5-0759 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


UMBERTO ROMANO 











TWO NEW SUMMER CLASSES 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


ALFREDO RAMOS MARTINEZ, Teacher, siv- 
ing individual instrection in Murals. Also painting in 
Tempera, Oils and Water Color foom nature and the figure. 
Two meetings a week—five weeks’ course. State Col- 
lege credits. 


EVERETT GEE JACKSON, Teacher, giving in- 
Straction in Life Drawing. One meeting a week—six 
weeks’ course. State College credits. 


Classes commence first week in July 


Auspices Fine Arts Society of San Diego 


For registration and information, write: 
FINE ART GALLERY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


JUNE thru OCT. DELAWARE water 


* GAP, PENNSYLVANIA 


NOV. thru MAY 1247 snoapway 


NEW YORK CITY 


PAINTING CLASS 


For serious students who 
desire a professional career 
in all phases of painting. 


Start any time—Inquire today 


M A RASKO 1947 Broadway 


New York City 
Jeffersonville VERMONT 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING CLASS 
CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 


Summer Session 
AUGUST ist TO SEPTEMBER 15th 


Address 21 Kewadin Road, Waban, Mass. 


SUMMER CLASS at 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


JULY 15 to AUGUST 15 
OIL — WATER COLOR — PASTEL 
Outdoor Sketching now in Flatbush 


GRACE FITZPATRICK 


410 East 17 St., B’klyn, N. Y.—BUckminster 2-4724 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphie Arts, Illustration, 
industrial and Advertising Design, interiors, Fashion. 
Summer term June 10 to July 20 
Winter term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Blvd. Kansas City, Mo. 





SUMMER PAINTING CLASS on CAPE COD 


FARNSWORTH 


OIL, WATER COLOR, FIGURE, LAND- 


SCAPE, STILL LIFE e JULY & AUGUST 
- Send a Card for Circular - 
Address Secretary, JERRY FARNSWORTH CLASSES 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 





Vesper George 


School of Fine & Applied Art 
Advertising, costume design, fashion illus- 
tration, painting, modeling, interior decora- 
tion, theatrecraft, industrial design, illus- 
tration, etc. Teacher training. Est. 1924. 
6 weeks summer school begins July 8. 





Catalog 8. 
44 St. Botoliph Street, Beston, Mass. 
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SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
Landscape, Portrait, Still Life 
CARL J. NORDELL (‘fu 
summer studio near Chautauqua Lake 
resort giving concerts, operas, plays 
write: Westfield, New York 

















Parker on Nantucket 


THIRTY MILEs off the coast of Massachusetts, 
just at the edge of the Gulf Stream, is the is- 
land of Nantucket, famous in olden days as 
the center-of one of the world’s greatest whal- 
ing fleets. Its wharves and docks, old New 
England houses, quaint streets, rolling moors 
and picturesque cliffs have never been over- 
run with tourists—a circumstance that has 
enhanced its attractiveness to the large num- 
bers of artists who annually migrate there 
for a summer of painting and cool vacation 
life. 

Among these is George Parker, American 
painter who has taught in Paris and in New 
York and conducted sketching and painting 
trips through Japan, China, Bali and around 
the world. The Parker studio overlooks his- 
toric Killen Wharf; in it life classes are held 
on those days when the students are not 
painting landscapes and marines outdoors. In- 
struction is given also in still life, flower 
and interior painting, with criticisms three 
days a week, climaxed by a studio discussion 
on the technical aspects of painting every Sat- 
urday. During the past season Parker held an 
exhibition in New York which won wide 
praise from the metropolitan critics, particu- 
larly for his expert sense of color. 





Music and Art 


Adding interesting variety to the art activi- 
ties on Cape Cod is the Association for Music 
and Art, located at Centerville on the historic 
cape. The association features a two-month 
summer course, given during July and Au- 
gust, in which instruction in music, art, thea- 
tre, dance and literature is featured. The 
training activities are directed by Ralph Law- 
ton, under whom an experienced and well- 
known faculty gives instruction geared to the 
individual needs and abilities of the students. 
Sculpture classes are taught by Arnold Geiss- 
buhler, and those in in painting are conducted 
by Edwin Dickinson. 

Augmenting this extensive program are all 
the amenities that enhance summer life on 


Cape Cod. 





M. A. Rasko Classes 


M. A. Rasko, European-trained painter now 
working in this country, conducts classes in 
all branches of painting in his New York 
school. Beginning in June, however, and con- 
tinuing through October, the Rasko classes 
are held in picturesque Delaware Water Gap 
in Pennsylvania. Rasko stresses mastery of 
technique and craftsmanship as the basis for 
a professional career in art. 





George L. Morris Classes 


One of the artist-teachers who finds Ogun- 
quit, Maine, an ideal summer painting ground 
is George L. Morris. Using the bays, inlets 
and coves that abound along this section of 
the Maine coast, Morris bases his instruction 
on working directly from nature. Emphasis 
in his classes is on work in oil, and subject 
matter centers on marine and landscape can- 


vases. 


SCOTT CARBEE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
“21st YEAR SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
Faculty for 1940-41: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., Fine Art; 
Geo. E. Lambert, Jr., Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
sign, Color; Wm. F. Stecher, Illustration; Sami. W. Frazer, 
Air-Brush; Seott C. Carbee, Director & Senior Instructor. 
Catalog A-D KENmore 2547 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 








THE ASSOCIATION FOR MUSIC AND 
ART ON CAPE COD, INCORPORATED 


Centerville, Massachusetts 


RALPH LAWTON, Director 


Eight-week summer courses dur- 
ing July and August in Music, 
Art, Theatre, Dance & Literature. 


ARNOLD GEISSBUHLER-Sculpture 
EDWIN DICKINSON - - - - Painting 


OHIO RIVER SCHOOL 
mm of PAINTING 


Marietta,O. - Opening June 24 - Low Tuition 
HARRY H. SHAW—CLYDE SINGER 


INSTRUCTORS 
Catalog: H. H. SHAW, 1619 Huguelet Street, Akron, Ohie 


BERNARD KARFIOL-ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 


JULY 8 to AUGUST 24—OGUNQUIT. ME. 
For information write 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 











Paint in Scenic Vermont 
at the 


University of Vermont 
Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 


BARSE MILLER—REX BRANDT 


For Catalog Address 
B. C. Douglass - - - - - - - Burlington, Vt. 


WATER COLOR PAINTING 
WITH 


HARVE STEIN 


ON THE NEW ENGLAND SEACOAST 
JULY 1 - AUGUST 30 
For Information Write 
HARVE STEIN — MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST 
WILLIAM McNULTY 


¢ ANN BROCKMAN « 
ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 








Take to the "TALL TIMBERS" 
this summer and paint 
“Tall Timbers” is a moun- 
tain farm. The headquar- 
ters of creative artists. 
Swimming — Fishing — Riding 
Low weekly rates 
Bartlett Tracy, Winnesquam, N. H. 










LANDSCAPE “6? PINEHAVEN 


A secluded country place for a fruit- 
ful summer’s painting where the 
circumstances of living are organ- 
ized to stimulate the artist’s work. 


Fiske Boyd & Clare Shenehon Boyd 
Plainfield )¢42'%8,, New Hampshire 


Beautiful Ogunquit Maine 
Instruction in Oil Painting 
from Nature 


MARINE & LANDSCAPE 
Write for Catalogue: 


GEORGE L. MORRIS, Ogunquit, Maine 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
13th Summer Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


Address Until June Ist: 
110 West 57th Street, New York City 
After June 1st—Essex, Conn. 


JULY 8th to AUG. 31st 
Landscape & Portrait Painting 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


NANTUCKET. MASS 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 
FRANK SWIFT CHASE 


INSTRUCTOR 


ADDRESS 


FRANK S. CHASE, 346 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 


CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 


Enrollment Limited . . . Catalogue Upon Request 


FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


PRIVATE CLASS IN PAINTING 


JUDSON SMITH 


WOODSTOCK SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 


JULY 1 — SUMMER SCHOOL — OCT. 1 
Beginners & Advanced Students. Painting, 
Drawing—all mediums. Boarding or Day 
pupils. Convenient Recreational Facilities. 

Write for folder George P. Hunt, Sec’y 


STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
Shore, 10 miles beyond New London 


the 

OCT. 1-— NEW YORK CLASS — 20 W. 10th ST. M. Y. C. 

cians escieneatebaeainiesamisasaisieopuciantoanpincnamesertipute Enel 
SCHOOL OF 


HIBBARD raintine 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY | —— SEPT. | 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Director 
For information address: 


Secretary, Fenway Studios, Boston, 


HAYES HOUSE ART SCHOOL 


SOUTH BERWICK MAINE 


JULY 8— AUG. 31 
Kay Peterson Parker, Instructor 


For information address: 
Mrs. Parker, at Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 


International School of Art 
ELMA PRATT, Director 
On the Shores of Lake Erie. June 21-July 26 
Six Weeks’ course in Design, offering six University Credits. 
A unique international program planned. 
MEXICO, July 27-Aug. 26. A course offering three hour credit. 
Taxeo For information Write 


SANDUSKY STUDIO, 507 Wayne St. 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Ist June, 1940 


For Cooper Union 


Guy Gaytor Cxark, director of the Cooper 
Union Art Schools, announces the appointment 
to the school’s faculty of Morris Kantor, noted 
painter; Warren Wheelock, sculptor; Fritz 
Kredel, illustrator; Monty Lewis, painter and 
muralist, and Miss Constance Boulard, New 
York fashion illustrator and designer. 

Kantor, who was the winner this year of 
the Temple Medal at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy annual, is represented in numerous pri- 
vate collections and at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the Modern Museum, the Whitney Mu- 
seum, the Pennsylvania Academy, the Chi- 
cago Institute, the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
and the Gallery of Living Art of New York 
University. 

Wheelock, a native of Sutton, Mass., is a 
self-taught sculptor widely known for his se- 
ries of Lincoln subjects. From 1905 to 1910 
he taught drawing at Pratt Institute and from 
1910 to 1922 was active as an advertising art- 
ist, illustrator and designer. He is a descen- 
dant of Eleazar Wheelock, founder of Dart- 
mouth College. 


Thurn’s Modern Approach 


Prominent on the art stages of Boston and 
East Gloucester is Ernest Thurn who conducts 
his own school of modern art in those two 
centers. A former student at the Royal Acad- 
emy in Munich and of Hans Hofmann and 
Paris academies, Thurn has for 13 years 
brought his modern concept of art to students 
of his East Gloucester school. There he gives 
instruction in life, portraiture, landscape and 
still life, with the accent on the modern 
approach. 

East Gloucester, like many other famed 
spots along the indented Massachusetts coast, 
is the scene of abundant and varied landscape, 
from busy inlets to rocky headlands and roll- 
ing countryside. 


Indiana’s Brown County 

Brown County in Indiana is known, in art 
circles at least, probably better than any other 
in the Hoosier state. The reason is the ex- 
tremely active colony of artists who have set- 
tled in that region and organized exhibitions 
and other community enterprises that have 
brought a good measure of recognition. C. 
Curry Bohm is one of the artists in this group. 
Primarily a landscape painter, Bohm has 
found the wooded and hilly section of south- 
ern Indiana ideal for his art. Beginning June 
3, his Brown County School of Landscape 
Painting will be active, offering students in- 
struction in landscape in all media. 


Vesper George Plans 

In the large airy studios of its own Boston 
building the Vesper George School of Art will 
hold a special 6-week summer course from 
July 8 to Aug. 16. Instructors will be drawn 
from the school’s regular winter faculty and 
will be under the direction of Harold F. Lin- 
dergreen. 

Courses will be offered, in addition to fun- 
damental painting and drawing work, in thea- 
tre-craft, costume, design, commercial art and 
interior decoration. 


COGSLEA ACADEMY of 
ARTS & LETTERS Summer 
St. George’s Road Session 
Philadelphia, Pa. July 15-Aug. 31 
VIOLET OAKLEY at LAKE 
EDITH EMERSON GEORGE, N.Y. 


RICHARD S$. RITCHIE 


Summer Classes at Rockport, Mass. 
Season—July | to Sept. |, 1940 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
PAINTING TECHNIQUES 
COLOR THEORY 
POLARIZATION OF LIGHT 


REASONABLE TUITION 


Catalogue on request 


2 Old White 
ARTS SCHOOL . 


On the 
famous Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Va. Seven weeks’ 
course in fine arts for beginners. 
Coaching for teachers and profes- 
sionals. Delightful climate. Superb 
sports and social facilities. July 
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rates upon request to— 


WM. C. GRAUER, Director 
10720 Deering Ave. 
Cleveland Ohio 


FIGURE 


BALLINGER 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 
JUNE 15 to SEPTEMBER 15 


PORTRAIT @ FIGURE COMPOSITION 
STILL LIFE @© LANDSCAPE 


LANDSGAF# CERAMICS 


Catalogue upon request 
H.R. Ballinger, R.F.D., New Hartford, Conn. 





GREASON SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 
Douglas, Michigan 
JULY Ist — AUGUST 31st 


PORTRAIT WILLIAM GREASON 
LANDSCAPE INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Catalogue 


704 Fine Arts Bldg. (until June 15) Detroit, Mich. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


CHILMARK MASS. 


ON MARTHA'S VINEYARD ISLAND 
4thSeason 14 EL VERN BARKER 


July 1 to 
Sept. 21 INSTRUCTOR 
Catalogue — 16 Bayley Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


After July Ist, Chilmark, Mass. 


MORRIS 
DAVIDSON 
UMMER SCHOOL 
OCKPORT, MASS 


a 
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Address: 


1A MAIN STREET, ROCKPORT, MASS. 
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CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Inter-session . . . July 10th - July 20th 

Summer Session ... July 22nd - August 3 Ist 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, ANATOMY, 
Design, Etching. 

Armin Hansen, A.N.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cunningham — Paul Whitman — John Cunningham 
Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 
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PAINT and LIVE in 
NANTUCKET 


JUNE 21 - SEPTEMBER 21 
New York Classes Now in Session 


CLASSES CONDUCTED BY 


GEORGE PARKER 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
637 Madison Ave., N. ¥Y.C. Eldorado 5-6345 


BORIS ANISFELD 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 


For information write: 
EDGAR EWING 

155 West Burton Place 
Chicago, Ill. 


JULY and 
AUGUST 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Class 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June 17th to September 18th 





Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


School of Design for Women 
96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts, advertising. Stage 

ft, try, jewelry, ittery. 

ENS TUETUTE teacher training: BFA degree 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 
SUMMER COURSES IN SESSION JULY 8-AUGUST 16 
Practical, intensive training in Advertising Design; Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Illustration; Painting; 
Life Drawing. Summer Bulletin on request. New Address: 
BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 











ABBOTT commeniat ant 


Secs! courses in Desist. SUMMER SESSION 


Catalogee on Request. JUNE 24 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


T H U iM SUMMER SCHOOL 


of MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting 
Life ¢ Portrait @ Landscape ¢ Still Life 


1 oe folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASS 


WINTER SCHOOL 38 JOY STREET BOSTON 




















JULY - AUGUST - 1940 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


CHARLES ROSEN, N.A. 


Class in Landscape Painting 


June through September 
Woodstock ¢ Ulster County « N. Y. 



























Woodstock 


ON THE EASTERN SLOPE of New York’s 
Catskill Mountains nestles a village famous 
out of all proportion to its size. Near it is 
Overlook Mountain, from which can be seen 
the Hudson River and the Berkshires, and 
flanking the tree-lined roads that cut along 
the slopes are the homes of some of the best 
known artists and writers and musicians in 
the country. The village’s name is Woodstock. 

Long a leading figure in Woodstock is 
Judson Smith, who ’o-merly conducted the 
Woodstock School of Painting. The school 
will not be opened this season, but instead, 
Smith will teach a small private class for 
beginners and professionals, from July 1 to 
Aug. 24. Subjects will be life, still life and 
landscape, with criticisms twice a week. 

Another of the artists long identified with 
Woodstock art life is Charles Rosen, N. A., 
who, from June until September, will conduct 
classes in landscape painting. A teacher of 
long experience, Rosen gives his students in- 
dividual instruction in mastering the tools of 
their craft and in using them effectively. 





The International School 


The International School of Art at San- 
dusky, Ohio, has organized two summer ses- 
sions, one of which will feature an interna- 
tional art program on the shores of Lake Erie 
from June 17 to July 25. 

An expert staff under the direction of Elma 
Pratt will teach accredited courses in the arts, 
with costumes, films, books and lectures on 
Central European countries supplanting the 
work which the school formerly performed in 
such now-inaccessible countries as Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. From July 25 to Aug. 31, Miss 
Pratt will conduct an art travel course to 
Mexico City and return, with most of the pic- 
turesque journey being negotiated in motor 
cars. Mexico’s important art centers, and lo- 
cales famous for native life or natural beauty, 
will be visited and painted. 





Emil Bisttram in Taos 


Bathed in the crystal atmosphere and the 
constant sunshine of New Mexico, the Taos 
School of Art, under the direction of Emil 
Bisttram, offers summer visitors to this famous 
artist colony an extensive course in the arts. 
Classes are given in drawing and painting in 
all media, watercolor technique and the theory 
and application of dynamic symmetry in re- 
lation to pictorial composition. The school, 
which is qualified to give college credits 
opens June 1 and is active through October. 

A new department is the school’s depart- 
ment of the modern dance, active from July 
1 to Sept. 1. Technique and dance composi- 
tion are emphasized in this division of the 
school. 





Fiske Boyd to Teach 

Fiske Boyd and Clare Shenehon Boyd, New 
Jersey artists, are conducting their Landscape 
School of Pinehaven this summer at Plain- 
field, N. H. In a secluded country location, 
the school combines ideal living conditions 
with expert instruction and a_ surrounding 
landscape filled with interesting material. 


AMAGANSETT 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
LANDSCAPE — MARINE — FIGURE 
HILTON LEECH 
McCLELLAND BARCLAY 


Catalogue on request Address ART SCHOOL 
AMAGANSETT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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SuMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 24th SEPTEMBER Ist 


Write to MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 24 to AUGUST 3 


Fine and Applied Arts; Commercial Art; Feature Course 
in Stage Design and Crafts by Waldemar Johansen of 
Stanford University. Teacher Training. Catalog on request. 
State accredited. Distinguished artist faculty. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 
800 Chestnut Street San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


Eereno CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING o© PAINTING » SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION » FASHION » DESIGN 
ADV’T ART o@ INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING » COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


Special courses in Design, Advertising, Fashion and 
Interior Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, 
children’s classes. Inquire for Summer Session. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, W. Y. C. MU. 9-5463 


Cleveland 
a School of Art 


Four-year ei ob one in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
llustrated Catalog A. on Request 



































ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting. Drawing. Ceramics, Carving 
WINTER-624 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. 


BROWN COUNTY 
SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Conducted by 


Cc. CURRY BOHM 


IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 


Season begins June 3... For Reservations and Particulars 
write... Mrs. C. Curry Bohm, Nashville, Ind. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 

training, interior decoration, a. vo ac- 

tivities; Women's dormitory; B. F degree 

Minimum charge, including board, $678. “Catalog. 

Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 


WOODSTOCK, N.Y. 


Includes Courses for Teachers. 
Register Now. Catalogue on Request. 

































The Art Digest 




























COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER ART CLASSES 


July 8 to August 16, 1940 
Registration, July 3, 5, and 6 


Painting 


Harry Carnohan—Instructor 


Sculpture 
Oronzio Maldarelli—instructor 
For the complete Summer Session 


Announcement address the Secretary. 
Columbia University, New York. N. Y. 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 











Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


Eliot O’Hara Watercolor School 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 


July I-27 August 1-28 
One Month—$50 Full Course—$85 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


18 5 - BALTIMORE - 1940 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS ART 








School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Seulpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
lustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, IntER1Ior Dec- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


NRINGLING *“n" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MQ. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and ali Crafts. History of Art. 















Anatomy andComposition. Advertising Art, 
Illustration and Design. Students may 
“ live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, 


Director, Room 20 




















School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


Ist June, 1940 


In San Francisco 


ON THE EAST SIDE of San Francisco’s Rus- 
sian Hill are the imposing buildings that are 
the seat of the California School of Fine Arts. 
In view are the Embarcadero and Fisherman’s 
Wharf and, across the bay, Treasure Island 
which is, this year as last, the center of sev- 
eral notable art exhibitions. The five seminars 
which Dr. Grace McCann Morley will con- 
duct there in art history and the associated 
art activities will be shared in by the school’s 
summer students. Available to beginners and 
advanced students are college accredited 
courses in life drawing and painting in oil 
and watercolor, design, color, composition, 
commercial art and lithography. 

As a special feature the school this season 
is offering an intensive course in stage craft 
and design by Waldemar Johansen, art and 
technical director of Stanford University’s 
Memorial Theatre. The summer session’s dates 
are from June 24 to Aug. 3. 





Colorado Springs 


Six thousand feet up on the cool eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, just below 
Pike’s Peak, is the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, housed in a large, beautifully 
designed museum-theatre-school building. Its 
superb facilities are at the disposal of stu- 
dents, with foreign films, concerts and dra- 
matic productions broadening their cultural 
frontiers. 

The Center’s faculty is a notable one 
headed by Boardman Robinson, painter and 
muralist, who teaches life drawing, mural 
painting, portrait and illustration, assisted by 
Otis Dozier. Landscape painting is under the 
capable direction of Arnold Blanch, who also 
teaches life classes one evening a week. Etch- 
ing and lithography are taught by Lawrence 
Barrett, augmented by criticisms by Adolf 
Dehn. David Fredenthal teaches watercolor; 
Harold Ray Jackson, art education; and Laura 
Gilpin, photography. 





Leech & Barclay 


Amagansett, facing the ocean on Long Is- 
land, New York, is the scene of the summer 
art school conducted by Hilton Leech and 
McClelland Barclay. Opening on July 1 and 
continuing through Sept. 6, the Amagansett 
school offers students three criticisms a week, 
morning classes in landscape being taught by 
Leech and afternoon classes in portraiture and 
figure painting by Barclay. 

At the school’s gallery a continuous exhibi- 
tion of work by professional artists will be 
held, while from Aug. 24 to Sept. 6, the gal- 
lery will be given over to a student show. 





Art Courses at Columbia 


Columbia University’s summer art classes 
are scheduled from July 8 to Aug. 16; regis- 
tration dates are July 3rd, 5th and 6th. The 
curriculum, a thorough and extensive one 
giving students the many advantages of one 
of the nation’s largest universities, is based 
on the painting classes of Harry Carnohan 
and the sculpture classes of Oronzio Mal- 
darelli. 


WILLIAM FISHER 


MAY - JUNE - JULY 


OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES 
IN AND NEAR NEW YORK 
Beginners and Advanced Students 


Write for Information 


8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 E. 8 St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 























PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
WW , a 
eae a: La YT; 


+« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

- Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Sixteen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1939. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 
temporary American artists. 

« Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 


















Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 
moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
Founded 1869 
mation address: 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON. ARNOLD BLANCH 


tures, trips, and exhibitions. Sum- 
Professional training in fine 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Otis Dozier, Lawrence Barrett, David Fredenthal, Laura Gilpin 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 
SCHOOL OF Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 
A R : mer Session. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director. 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 

COLORADO SPRINGS 
Life, Landscape, Mural Decoration, L 
Portrait, Illustration, Photography, Teacher Training 


Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 
Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
640 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Summer Term: June 17 to 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Catalogue on rer yest. Colorade Springs, Colerade 


HENRY K. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Thorough professional courses at 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
August 10, 1940. For infor- 
SUMMER SCHOOL, June 17 to August 23 
Boston Museum School 





° painting e fresco 

e drawing ¢ anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design ° advertising 
e silversmithing e jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


N. Y¥. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Individual instruction; textiles, 
fashion illustration, advertising, 
poster design, window display, 
costume design, ihterior decora- 
tion. Placement Bureau. 49th 
year. Catalog. 


Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 9F 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 















THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO FullyAccredited 
SUMMER 
COURSES 


for Artists and 
Artist-Teachers 


Many courses lead to degrees: 
Bachelor or Master of 
Fine Arts and Art Education 
Catalog - Department AA 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
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State Library June 3-29: Paintings, dune 8: 


Oliver L. Shattuck. 



























State University To June 10: Big 






















ists of Los Angeles. 











Wisconsin Union 7To June 15: Wa- 
tercolors, Millard Sheets. 











Galerie St. 








In Hawthorne’s Tradition 

Charles W. Hawthorne, for years one of the 
landmarks of Provincetown, conducted there 
the Cape School of Art, at which he worked 
to enlarge his students’ color vocabulary, prin- 
cipally through the study of color relation- 
ships in nature. His instruction drew ardent 
followers from many parts of the country. As- 
sisting him for years was Henry Hensche, 
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NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Art Museum June: Florida 


Arden Galleries (460 Park) To 


Sculpture, Wheeler Wil 


17-29: 20th Century French Paint- 


Mervico's Taller de Grafica Popular. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) June 3- 


French Painting. 





ers. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 Walker Galleries (108E57) June: 
f A _ E N D A R Vanderbilt) June 3-28: Prints, Selected Paintings. 
American Artists; June 11-28: H. D. Walker Galleries (38E57) To 
Paintings from 79 Countries from June 15: American Artists Union, 
1939 San Francisco Fair. Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
of Current Grand Central Art Galleries (Ho- June: Selected Prints and Draw. 
tel Gotham, 2W55) To June 28: ings. 
- Twin Exhibition of Portraits. ee . oot June: 
Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) ‘anorama 0. renc ‘aintings. 
E X H I B I 4 5 I O N S June: Six Centuries of Russian Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Painting. 


Harlow & Co. (620 Fifth Ave.) 


eee 
; f June: Originals from “Pinocchio.” NORFOLK, VA. 

ANDOVER, MASS. MANCHESTER, N. H. Noe Harriman Gallery (63E57) June: Museum of Art June: Chinese Ce- 
Addison Gallery June: Stephen C. Currier Gallery June: 8th National Modern French Paintings. ramics, Paintings, Sculpture and 
Clarke Collection. Ceramic Exhibition. House of Persian Art (9 Rockefeller Drawings. 
ASBURY PARK. N. J MEMPHIS, TENN. Plaza) June: Murals, Annette Erle PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley- Brooks Memorial Gallery June: (Princess Saghaphi). _ Fine Arts Center June: West Vir- 
Carteret) J va. Meeneael Paintings, A. G. Warshawsky; Iranian Institute (1E51) Through ginia Artists. 

arteres een i rat hac Limited Editions Sculpture. June: 6,000 Years of Persian Art. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ASTORIA, ORE. MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) June: Pennsylvania Museum June: Life in 
Art Center June 1-14: Grumbacher Mills College June; Annual Exhibit Originals from “Pinocchio.” Philadelphia. 

Miniature Palettes. of Student Work. Keppel & Co. (71E57) To June 8: Museum of Art June: Sculpture In- 
BALTIMORE, MD. MILWAUKEE, WIS. Charles H. Woodbury Memorial. ternational. 
Museum of Art Jo June 10: “Ro- Art Institute June: Southern Print- Kleemann Galleries (38E57) June: PITTSBURGH. PA. 

manticism in America.’ makers Society. Summer Exhibition. Carnegie Institute June: Society 
Walters Art Gallery June: English Milwaukee-Downer College To June Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To June of Wood Engravers. 

Porcelains. 19: Work of Ann Bumby; Annual 8: 18th Century English Sporting PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

5 Exhibition of Students Work. Pictures. Berkshire Museum June -30: 
ee ae oi MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) To Painti 6 ges We 
Public Library Gallery June: Com- : oa . aintings, eorge icken; alt 

mercial Art Exhibit Institute of Arts June: Old Masters June 15: Recent Paintings by Con- Disney Originals. 
BOSTON “MASS ; from New York World's Fair. temporary Americans; June 17-July PORTLAND, ME. 
Guild of Boston Artists June: Spri MISSOULA, MONT. 17: French and American Paint- Sweat Memorial Art Museum June: 
1ild ton A s June: Spring Rosie oR: eae 
Exhibition. State University June 14-28; Aqua- ings. . “ Student Exhibition. 
Museum of Fine Arts June: Con- a Watercolors. ee — viemgee H fae: PORTLAND, ORE. g 
temporary British Art. MONTCLAIR, N. J. . z arbizon School and 18th Cen- Art Museum 7o June 30: All-Ore- 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. Museum of Art To June 23: New tury English Paintings. gon Exhibit, Painting and Sculp- 
Brooklyn Museum To June 9: W Jersey National Salon of Photog- Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) June: ture. 
. A. Activity Show; June: “Fs. aoe sta Sneee 68 TNC Oe. «ee. & F. 
tampes Galantes;’’ “As Others See MO} OMERY, ALA. Masters. ‘ Bs R. I. School of Design June: Greek 
'g” Museum of Fine Arts To June 30: Macbeth Galleries (11E57) June: R intin 
Us and Roman Paintings. 
BUFFALO N.Y Alabama Art League. Contemporary Americans & Amer- ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ae oe ae MUSKEGON, MICH. ica’s “Old Masters.” Memorial Art Galle To June 9: 
Albright Art Gallery June: Art and Hackley Art Gallery June: Sum- Matisse Gallery (41E57) June 3-22: i ibiti 
Finger Lakes Exhibition. 
casa ae Agency. mer Exhibition of Permanent Col- Paintings, Kay Sage. ST. LOUIS. MO. 
2 ee lection. 7 5 Fi . i ° 
Art dati dine: Japanese Prins. NEWARK, X, 3. pg ee ee 
NCINNATI, O. Kresge Department Store June 6-22: M ; . (Ki ; ie ” . 
‘ Pah tht : : wee etropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) ists Congress. 
"as ae tele ee eee Modern Artists of New Jersey. June: Contemporary American In- ST. PAUL, MINN. 
of Cincinnati Oe eee "Rnisioes ann meats American dustrial Art; Historical Woodcuts. St. Paul Gallery June: Student Ez- 
S iT ae PRS. Cees. Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) hibition. 
Soecase ees a 1-17: Stud NEW HAV EN, CONN. June: Retrospective Group Show. SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
aes Yale University Gallery To June 9: Milch Galleries (108W57) June: Fine Arts Gallery June: Work of 
Ry Alumni Exhibit. Theatre Arts. 
LEARWATER, FLA. 


; Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) June go Allen; Watercolors, Hardie 
Artists. Allyn Museum To June 22: Stu- 3-22: Paintings, Paul Swan. Gramatky. 

CLEVELAND, oO. dents Works, Connecticut College Morton Gallery (130W57) To June SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Cleveland Museum 7o June 9: 22nd for Women, 8: Paintings, Bishop Alma White. Palace of Legion of Honor June: 

Annual of Cleveland Artists and ee ee Morgan Library (29E36) June: Il- 19th International Watercolor Ezx- 

Craftsmen; June 13-July 14: 16th NEW YORK, N. Y. luminated Manuscripts. hibition; Paintings, Margery Ea- 

Annual of Contemporary Ameri- A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) To June Museum of the City of N. Y. (Fifth kin. 

cans. 15: American Artists Union. at 103) 

CONCORD, N. H 


New York. 


‘ (11W53) Gump's June 3-15: Paintings, 
liams. June: Twenty Centuries of Mexi- Frances Robinson; June 17-29: 
DALLAS, TEX. Argent Galleries (42W57) Jo June can Art. Prints, Frank Van Sloun. 
Museum of Fine Arts To June 8: 28: Summer Exhibition of the Neumann - Willard (543 Madison) Museum of Art June: Paintings, 
No-Jury Exhibition. Nat'l Ass'n of Women Painters June: Living Art, Old and Modern. Ives Tanguy, Jack Wilkinson and 
DAYTON, 0. and Sculptors. Newhouse Galleries (15E57) June: Una McCann; Pacific Coast Wa- 
Art Institute June: Siudent Exhi- Associated American Artists (711 18th Century English Portraits. tercolors. 
bition. Fifth) June: Members’ Show. N. Y. Historical Society (76 & SEATTLE, WASH. 
DENVER, COLO. Babcock Galleries (38E57) June: Central Park W) June: The Press Art Museum June: Watercolors, By- 
Art Museum 7o June 24: 46th An- Paintings, American Artists, in America. ron Randall; Lambda Rho Art 
nual Exhibition. Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (101W58) Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) June: Exhibit; Seattle Artists. 
DETROIT, MICH. To June 15: Oils, John J. Inglis; Art of the 20th Century. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Institute of Arts June 6-30: 8th Drawings, William J. Rogers. Orrefors Galleries (5E57) June: State Art Gallery June 2-22: Aqua- 
Detroit International Salon of Bignou Gallery (32E57) June 3-15: Sculpture, Carl Milles; Jewelry Chromatic Watercolors. 
Photography. Group of Washington Artists; June Wiwen Nilsson : 
FORT WORTH, TEX. r 
Museum of Art June: Permanent ers. 4-18: Portraits, Nancy Van Vleck 
Collection. Bonestell Gallery (106E57) June: : 
IOWA CITY, IA. 


Jniversi Perls Gallery (32E58) June: Mod- ists Exhibition. 

Ten Exhibition. 29: Contemporary European Paint- ern French Paintings. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. ing and Sculpture. Rabinovitch Gallery (40W56) June: Museum of Fine Arts June: Perma- 
Art Institute June: Student Work. Carstairs Gallery (11E57) June: 60 Photographs, Ben Schnall nent Collection. 

Nelson Gallery June: California and Paris by Monique. Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) June: VALLEY CITY, N. D. 

Ohio Watercolors. Clay Club Gallery (4W8) To June “Summer 1940.” State Teachers College June 1-14: 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 15: “Sculpture on the Wall.” H. F. Sachs (817 Madison) June: Aqua-Chromatic Watercolors. 
Thayer Museum June: Sculpture, Columbia University (Amst. at 115) 3000 B. C. to Present. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Bernard Frazier. June: Student Exhibition. Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) June: Phillips Memorial Gallery To June 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. Contemporary Arts (38W57) June: Old Master Paintings. 16: Permanent Collection. 
Foundation of Western Art June: “The Artists Dream,” Small Paint- Schoenemann Galleries (605 Madi- Smithsonian ‘Institution To June 
8rd Annual Review of California ings for Summer Budgets. son) To June 20: 17th Century 10: Pennsylvania Society of Minia- 
Art. Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Dutch Paintings. 

Museum of Art Jo June 25: Art- June: Late 


19th Ceniury French 


Paintings Schultheie Galleries (15 Maiden yet tran inenenee oe 
Stendahl Art Galleries To June 20: Ferargil Galleries (63E57) June 2 Lane) vane: =e nee, WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Paintings, Lucien Labaudt. June 22: Annual Watercolor Exhibition. Silbermann Galleries (32E57) June: Farnsworth Museum 7o June 9: 
24-July 12: Paintings, A. G. War- Findlay Galleries (69E57) June: Old Masters. s = Paintings, Mary G. Riley. June: 
shawsky. American & English Paintings. Sterner Galleries (9E57) June: Student Work. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. Fine Arts Bldg. (215W57) June 4- American and European Artists. WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Randolph-Macon Womans College 18: American Abstract Artists. Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To June Lawrence Art Museum 7o June 8: 
June; Modern French Painters. French Art Galleries (51E57) To 15: Florence Wilkens Furst 
MADISON, WIS. dune 22: 


Women and Children in Harry Robinson Furst. 


Vendome Art Galleries (59W56) Worcester Art Museum June: Ez- 
Etienne (46W57) To June 2-16: H. E. Deckelmann and 





who, now that Hawthorne is gone, is carrying 
on the school’s traditions and classes. 

Open, during July and August, the Cape 
School offers instruction in life, portraiture, 
landscape and still life in oil and watercolor. 
Hensche gives criticism two days a week. 
Emphasis is still on giving students a com- 
mand of color so that they may use it to re- 
cord nature and their reactions to it. 


June 22: Abstract American Paint- Marjorie Liebman Adler; June 16: 


Selected American Artists. 


dune: “Child Life in Old Paul Elder & Co. June 3-22: Draw- 


Museum of Modern Art 


James St. L. O'Toole (33E51) June Mt. Holyoke College To June 10: 


Passedoit Gallery (121E57) June: SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Ortiz, Bobberman, Mege. 


Summer Revolving Exhibition. 


May: Portraits and Landscapes. 


Fine Arts Society; Sculpture, Mar- 


ings, Jean Williamson, 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 
Watercolors, Winslow Homer. 


Art Museum June: Louisiana Art- 


ture Painters. 


and Small Bauhaus Exhibition. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


hibition of Armor. 








Hofmann’s 25th Season 

Hans Hofmann, whose summer classes in 
Provincetown cover the period from June 15 
to Sept. 15, is marking his 25th consecutive 
year as a teacher in the modernist tradition, 
having opened his first school in Munich in 
1915. Hofmann emphasizes what he terms the 
“pictorial reality’—the aesthetic bases of 
painting—rather than the imitation of nature. 
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E.G. A. 
SILBERMAN 
GALLERIES 


INC. 


STILL LIFE 
by 
JEAN BAPTISTE SIMEON CHARDIN 
From the collection of 


JULES STRAUS 


[Vice President of the Louvre} 
VENTE DEVERE 1855 


Described in the Catalogue Resume of Chardin’s 
works under Number 1045. 


This work is a pendant to the Chardin of the 
same subject which is in the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, described under Number 1009 in the 
Catalogue Resume of Chardin. 


CANVAS e 33 x 26 INCHES 


32 East 57th Street 
New York City 


Ist June, 1940 


Rural Courtship by Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. (1727-1788) 


PAINTINGS 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERPES 


15 East 57th Street 
New York 
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PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


Art Week Luncheon at N. Y. Fair 
Reservations should be made early for Amer- 
ican Art Week luncheon at the New York 
World’s Fair; last year more than fifty peo- 
ple were disappointed. We want both Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League members and 
their friends. Those who send in their re- 
quests accompanied by check will be the first 
considered. Please address: L. B. Conrow, 
studio 130, 154 West 57th Street, New York 
City. Tickets for the luncheon will cost $1.20, 
which includes service charge. The place is 
the National Advisory Building, New York 
World’s Fair. The date is Saturday, June 22nd, 
at one o'clock. The program is not yet com- 
plete but it will be interesting and brief. 
Thomas Watson is to be our guest. After 
the luncheon any of the members who wish 
may join (without charge) a tour of the art 
exhibition in the International Business Ma- 
chines Building, under the guidance of Dudley 
Crafts Watson. This collection of contempo- 
rary art was arranged by Thomas Watson in 
the oval room of the Gallery of Science and 
Art. Mr. Watson says that “American painters 
have improved their technique and reputation 
to a point where this country commands the 
respect of the art salons of the world.” The 
exhibition was arranged by appointing a jury 
of art authorities in every state in the United 
States to select a painting which was repre- 
sentative of that state. The paintings were 


ARTiaoTsS 


* WATER COLOR 





ARTISTS 


WATER COLORS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 


purchased and make up an exhibition which 
will prove interesting to the entire public. 
The work of Mr. Watson ties up with the 
plans of the American Artists Professional 
League. Our goal is the same “to bring a 
closer relationship between business men and 
artistic talent in the future development of 
American culture.” 

Miss Marinoble Smith, who is arranging 
the art program on June 22nd for Mr. Wat- 
son, has arranged a tea for our members at 
four o’clock in the International Business Ma- 
chines Building. During tea, there will be a 
fine program of music. 

Other tours will be made to the “Master- 
pieces of Art” and to the “American Art To- 
day” buildings. A great many other events 
have been arranged for our day, and we hope 
to have a large delegation. 

As a part of the luncheon program, gold 
and silver medals, especially designed and 
executed by the sculptor Georg Lober, will 
be presented to the State Chairmen for the 
work done by their Chapters for American 
Art Week in the state of New Jersey and 
Maryland. The Chairman for Maryland is Mrs. 
Florence Lloyd Hohman and for New Jersey, 
Mrs. William Wemple. These states have each 
earned several prize paintings for American 
Art Week work from the American Artists 
Professional League. This year they were 
awarded gold and silver medals for continued 


excellence. These medals for outstanding work 
will be presented upon this occasion. 


Penny Art Fund 


The plan of the late Mrs. Alvoni Allen of 
Jersey City, New Jersey, to encourage Ameri- 
can art and artists, is still being carried on 
in all the states by the members of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. With Mrs. T. S. 
Reed, Beaumont, Texas; Mrs. D. H. Christ- 
man, Shreveport, Louisiana; and Mrs. Schra- 
der, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; also serving as 
judges, the following decisions were made 
from reports from thirty-five states: 


First, ILtinois. Mrs. S. Mirabella, who re- 
ported that 552 Clubs in the state contributed 
one hundred per cent and over to the Penny 
Art Fund. Thousands of dollars have been 
given in scholarships to art students and in 
prizes to artists for pictures exhibited. The 
Clubs sponsored the exhibits. In addition to 
giving hundreds of dollars in prizes for the 
best work of state artists, they also purchased 
many paintings by local artists. 

Second, Inprana. Mrs. John Lavengood. This 
state collected a large sum of money to be 
expended for paintings by artists of the state. 

Third, New Jersey. Mrs. Albert Mersfelder. 
Being the home of the Penny Art Fund, this 
state did its customary excellent work, both 
for this Fund and for the Nellie Wright Allen 
Fund; 172 Clubs contributed. 

Honorable mentions for excellence of work 
go to: Iowa, Mrs. Louis Anderson, who re- 
ported the sale of many paintings and a cir- 
culating exhibit of Iowa art suitable for homes. 
Texas, Mrs. W. S. Douglas. Kansas, Mrs. 
Arthur Rinebeck. Onto, Mrs. Robert W. 
Witchner. Minnesota, Mrs. L. B. Minckler, 
whose principal project is the beautification 
of the Point of Rocks in Duluth to improve 
the first impressions of steamship passengers. 


PAINTINGS ENDURE 


ALL are full strength, tested quality pigments. 


—25c to 40c 


This paint of Today will influence the Art of 
Tomorrow because its complete permanence will 
preserve the full brilliance and meaning of con- 
temporary work. 

To the Fine Arts Technics Permanent Pigments 
furnishes a list of painting materials restricted 
to only permanent colors formulated from time 
proven most durable constituents. 


OIL COLORS — WATER COLORS — DRY COLORS 


ALL carry the guaranteed complete statement of com- 
position on the label. 


ALL are so reasonably priced that there is nc reason for 
any artist or student to use inferior colors. 


OIL COLORS—studio tubes—mostly at 25¢ and 50c 
Genuine Cobalt Blue 75c, Cerulean Blue $1.00 


WATER COLORS—FINE Artists Water Colors—34 Colors 


ARTISTS Water Colors—34 Colors 


—all 20c 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
NORWOOD STA. 


Our Informative BOOKLETS and COLOR CARDS will be 
useful to you and may be obtained from your Dealer or 
from us. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 

NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 
130 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


World’s Fair Exhibit 


On May 16th, the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Artists Professional 
League was invited to have members of the 
League participate in one of a series of con- 
temporary art exhibits at the New York 
World’s Fair. The space assigned consists 
of three rooms in what was known last year 
as the Contemporary Arts Building. Because 
of the very limited space available State 
Chairmen have been notified that only two 
paintings from each State can be hung. The 
selection of these two paintings is entirely 
up to the State Chapters. 

Because of the short notice given to the 
League, we realize that some of the States 
will encounter difficulty in selecting two 
paintings from the numerous members. It is 
the advice of the Exhibition Committee that: 

1. In all cases where possible the regular 
jury system be used. 

2. In cases where the time is too short to 
get together a representative group of paint- 
ings for jury selection, it is suggested that the 
State officers meet, and appoint a committee 
to invite two artist members of the League 
whose work they consider representative of 


their state. 
—Nits Hocner, 


Chairman of Exhibition Committee. 


State Chapter Comments 

The following letter from Mr. Wolcott, 
State Chairman of our Massachusetts Chap- 
ter, is of keen interest to us all. 

“My brother, Paul Wolcott of Hackensack, 
New Jersey, draws attention to the lack of 
instruction in the history of art in school text 
books on American history and on world his- 
tory. When I reported this to F. Ballard Wil- 
liams and other members of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee, they agreed heartily that 
opportunities existed here for an important 
new program for the League. They are em- 
phatically for training the youth of the coun- 


try in a knowledge of the history of art. Text- 
books deal exclusively with political and eco- 
nomic history and omit almost entirely edu- 
cating the young in the history of painting, 
music and other cultural matters that mark 
the higher advances of civilized life. Such 
an attitude on the part of writers of text- 
books ignores the known fact that art alone 
survives civilizations. Greek and Gothic art 
endured to inspire new peoples. 

“Perhaps writers of histories, like other 
laymen, are afraid they do not know enough 
about art. Perhaps they feel there is not 
enough demand for art. To a man, however, 
these authors are appreciative of art. Each 
State Chairman of the League ought to ap- 
point a committee immediately to induce au- 
thors and publishers to remedy this condi- 
tion. It might be well to begin with the pub- 
lishers. They are aware of the growing num- 
ber of books on art. They should be told by 
League members of the growing number of 
art students, of courses on art, of people 
who see in art a noble creative power.” 

I hope that publishers and school super- 
intendents will realize the value of Mr. Wol- 
cott’s suggestions. —Nits Hoener. 


Annual Meeting in New Jersey 


The New Jersey Chapter of the American © 


Artists Professional League held its annual 
meeting on Sunday, May 12th, at the Mont- 
clair Museum at 4 P. M. Art Week and other 
awards were on exhibition. The new officers 
elected were: 

State Chairman: Edmund Magrath. 

First Vice-chairman: Judge Harry V. Os- 
borne. 

Second Vice-chairman: Mrs. W. H. D. Koer- 
ner. 

Recording Secretary: Hubert deGroff Main. 

Corresponding Secretary: David B. Picker- 
ing. 

Treasurer: Miss Adelaide M. Newhall. 

Art Week Director: Mrs. Marcel Calvet. 


The All American Line 
of 
' FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Oil-Water-Tempera-Pastel 


eee 


and 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


PERMALBA—An Artists’ Permanent White in All Mediums 
TRUE ARTISTS’ CANVASES, Permalba-Primed 

AQUA PASTEL—A Crayon With Which to Paint as Well as Draw 
FINEST OILS — VARNISHES — VEHICHLES 


FINE ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


F. WEBER CO. 


FACTORIES: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Patronize Your Nearest (WEBER) Dealer 


Ist June, 1940 








Ask your dealer for 


“REMBRANDT” 
COLORS 


(MADE IN HOLLAND) 
if you want the very best 


ORPI COLORS 


(MADE IN U. 8. A.) 


if you want a perfectly 
reliable low priced color 


TALENS & SON INC. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
ADELDOORN, HOLLAND 
BATAVIA, DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 


POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen 
Cgerceenieeestsiercietetsaniiomacaace tener 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
iam Write for Catalogue and 
aaa Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS 


fils. Terwag 
(Belgique) 


ti ee) 
M 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DrY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC, 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 





Saat eS 
“The Department Store of Art Materials” 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


69 West 44th Street, New York City 
presents 
‘Artistic Picture Framing”’ 
A new 20 page illustrated catalogue. 


e Raw Wood Frames’ e Barbizons 
e Hand Carved Frames ¢ Mats 
e Finished Frames e Reflectors 


Write for your FREE copy—today! 
ee 
THE ART DEALERS of America should 


find their clients’ favorite art magazine and 
then support it. 
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NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 


Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY & GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


Masters... 

In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 73 years’ 
experience has made us masters 

in this field. Our services are avail- 
able to collectors, artists and gal- 
leries. 


For safety’s sake—use Budworth, 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


FOR FINE BRONZE » PEWTER 
ALUMINUM @ LEAD CASTINGS 
ABASTONE & PLASTER CASTINGS 


SCULPTOR PIECE MOLDS FOR TERRA COTTA 


CARVING @ ENLARGING @ REDUCING 
QUALITY AT A LOW PRICE 


ANTON BASKY 


SCULPTURAL SERVICES 
209 East 39th Street, N. Y. C. LExington 2-2850 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to 


suit the individual painting. 
Surprisingly moderate rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 
(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cue makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


IT TAKES ONLY 
$1 


TO ACQUAINT YOUR FRIEND 
WITH THE ART DIGEST 


This offer includes the two Spe- 
cial Issues: June 1 for the New 
York World’s Fair and July 1 
for the Golden Gate Exposition. 


UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 


8 The Art Digest, 
©116 East 59th Street, 
8 New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF- 
g FER. 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 


in 
ame 
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Mexico’s Art 


[Continued from page 15] 

the Spanish churrigueresque style to a fullfil- 
ment that even influenced, in turn, the mother 
country. One of the outstanding monuments 
of the style is the church at Tlaxcala whose 
facade has elements of style that can be per- 
ceived in the native carving of Coatlcue, done 
centuries earlier. 

“We preach about art, theorize about it; 
the Mexicans live it,’ wrote Henry McBride 
in the New York Sun, after visiting the pres- 
ent exhibit. The most eloquent proof of the 
statement is in the folk art section where the 
untutored average Mexican peasant is repre- 
sented as a born creative worker. 

The final section of the show—modern pro- 
fessional Mexican art—presents a familiar 
sight, a fact that testifies to the influence 
Mexico has had upon American art. Domi- 
nated by the productions of Rivera, Orozco, 
Dr. Atl, Siquieros, Charlot and several others, 
it contains oils, frescoes, reproductions, prints, 
and sculptures dating from the birth of the 
Mexican renaissance, twenty years ago. 

This renaissance was, in a sense, the cul- 
mination of long years of repression of native 
expression. Mexico won her independence 
from the weakened Spain in 1846. Racially 
she was no longer pure Indian, but a mix- 
ture of conqueror and conquered, and though 
artistically the marriage was fortunate, politi- 
cally it led to a long span of internal strife. 
After Juarez’ liberation of the country from 
Napoleonic domination the renegade liberal, 
Diaz, enforced an era of peaceful repression 
upon the country during which all native cul- 
ture was discouraged; European fashions in 
art and living were imported, and the land- 
owners and foreign enterprisers were favored 
to the sinking status of the Mexican peon. 

Revolution came, lasted ten years, and out 
of it burst the Mexican renaissance. Rivera, 
Orozco, Dr. Atl and other artists had antici- 
pated revolution in their Paris-trained art, 
had fought for it upon their return to Mexico, 
and seized the opportunity, when it was con- 
summated, to express its political ideology on 
government building walls. The great Mexican 
mural school—the fruit of this event—drew 
upon the ancient Mayan and Aztec motifs. 
The old hieratic, formalized style was used to 
evoke a wave of social fervor and a passionate 
nationalism. The murals depicted the Mex- 
ican’s struggle from under the yoke of Eu- 
rope’s economics and his own nation’s despots 
and provided one of the main influences upon 
the later social protest art in the U. S. 

The huge, five-gun Rivera was the rallying 
point for the new proletarian artists. He drew 
the life and the people of Mexico on his walls 
into a formal mural harmony that was im- 
mediately acclaimed in the United States and 
he won subsequent commissions north of the 
border. Orozco, a more penetrating, more reli- 
gious character, gave the mural school some 
of its greatest works. Many others, working in 
the feverish patronage of a suddenly sympa- 
thetic government, embellished its walls with 
similar paintings of social context. 

But modern Mexican art is not alone its 
mural school of the late twenties and early 
thirties. It comprises also a large number of 
easel painters working today in a modern 
idiom not necessarily related to sociology, 
though dominated in the main by the stamp 
of native Mexican style. Charlot’s figures, 
Merida’s abstract researches, Frida Kahlo’s 
surrealist fantasies, Covarrubias’s penetrating 
satires, Tamayo’s Parisian-Mexican style, Mon- 
tenegro’s Maya-inspired patterns are all. ele- 
ments in the current Mexican revival, yet tinc- 
tured variously by European influence. 


Synthetic Painting 


Freperick W. Weser, lecturer on the chem- 
istry and physics of painting techniques at 
the Pennsylvania Academy and an official of 
the F. Weber Company, was represented in 
the Philadelphia Art Club’s 46th annual ex- 
hibition by a self-portrait painted entirely in 
synthetic materials. That exhibit symbolized 
the removal of synthetic materials from the 
laboratory to the painter’s studio, a move that, 
in the case of sculpture, took place several 
years ago with the perfection cast stone and 
other artificially compounded substances. 

The Self-Portrait, described by C. H. Bonte 
of the Inquirer as “a capital piece of work, 
informal and quite undetailed, but full of life 
and vigor,” is the first exhibited painting to 
be executed with the new pigments, 

“In place of the traditional artist’s oil 
paint,” Weber reported to the Philadelphia 
Record, “I used pigmented synthetic resin-oil 
colors. The ground or foundation is a permalba 
pigmented synthetic resin of the waterclear 
variety, assuring the artist what is believed 
to be one of the most inert, permanent and 
durable painting grounds.” 

The Record’s account continues: “The var- 
nish, another synthetic resin modification, im- 
proves on the traditional variety. It is water- 
clear, and removable by mild solvents that 
cannot damage the underpainting. Even the 
back of the canvas has been protected from 
attack by gases and moisture by the applica- 
tion of a synthetic rubber modification. 

“Weber is now experimenting with the new- 
er synthetic fabrics, and those of woven spun 
glass, in order to develop a more durable and 
permanent substitute for the traditional cot- 
ton and linen used in artists’ canvases.” 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS—Powerful— 

no fillers used! Permanency guaranteed. Con- 
forms with the highest standards necessary for 
creating lasting pictures. NOW AT REDUCED 
PRICES! Send for literature. 2 West 
15th Street, New York City. 


2,000 BUSINESS CARDS printed $1.50. 1,000 

envelopes, letterheads, billheads, statements 
$1.75. Fine workmanship. Free samples. UNITED 
BUSINESS CARD CO., Fairmont, West Virginia. 


SUMMER ART STUDENTS—Study in the 

Berkshires. Paint and exhibit in our old barn 
studio, well equipped, private lockers. Practical 
daily instruction. Blake Studios, Berkshire, Mass. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tfull strength cadmiums, co- 

balts, manganese blue, ete—casein, gypsum, 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. Mail 
orders filled. Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


Bocour, 


CATALOGS on Arts and Crafts, Etching, Mod- 

elling, Oil and Water Color supplies. Write for 
copy A456. E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 140 
Sullivan Street, New York. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


TROPIC ISLE. Beautiful shells. Bright colors. 
Artistic designs. Dollar brings box of 20 kinds, 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Box 512. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 


DEALERS WANTED for American manufac- 


tured high grade hand-ground artist colors. 
Bocour, 2 West 15th Street, New York. 
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